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CHAPTBR  Z 


STATEMENT  OP  THE  PROBLEM  AND  PROCEDURES 
Introduction 

During  the  peet  several  years,  Georgia  high  schools  accredited 
by  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  have 
participated  in  a prograa  of  evaluatl<»i.  Virtually  all  of  these  schools 
have  taken  part  in  at  least  two  phases  of  the  evaluation>-first,  a more 
or  less  thorough  self-evaluaticm  during  which  the  Evaluative  Criteria^ 
was  used  as  a guide,  and  second,  an  evaluation  by  a visiting  cooBittee 
coaposed  of  persons  not  directly  connected  with  the  school.  Soae  of 
the  schools  are  engaged  in  a third  phase  of  the  evaluative  process, 
known  as  the  follow-oip,  which  includes  re-^xanination  of  the  self -eval- 
uations in  light  of  the  evaluations  of  the  visiting  cosnittees  and  ap- 
propriate action  designed  to  iaprove  the  schools.  Zt  is  generally 
agreed  that  the  ccwinendations  and  recoanendatlons  of  the  visiting  c<»- 
Blttees  are  of  mich  value  in  the  follow-up  period.  The  ccwusendations 
and  recoaaendations  of  the  visiting  coosaittees  do  appear  to  be  of  value 
as  guides  to  the  laproveaent  of  Georgia  high  schools. 

^Cooperative  Study  of  Secondary-School  Standards,  Evaluative 
Criteria  (Washington t Cooperative  Study  of  Secondary-School  Standards, 
1950) . 
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The  long-renge  laprovament  of  high  schools  depends,  in  part, 
upon  the  improvea»nt  of  teacher  education.  In  a sense,  the  hig^ 
schools  can  be  thought  of  as  performance  tests  through  vhich  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  teacher  education  is  reflected.  If  this  is  granted, 
it  then  appears  the  commendations  and  recommendaticms  of  the  visiting 
committees  may  be  of  value  as  guides  to  the  improvement  of  teacher 
educaticm. 

Statement  of  the  Problem  ^ 

The  problem  of  this  dissertation  is  to  study  the  commendations 
and  recopuBendations  of  the  visiting  committees,  and  to  determine  whether 
teacher  education  programs  purport  to  provide  experiences  designed  to 
develop  competencies  suggested  by  these  commendaticmis  and  recommenda- 
tl<ms.  More  specifically,  the  purposes  of  the  study  aret 

(a)  to  identify  the  cosBoendaticms  and  rec<»faiendation8  which 
occur  in  the  reports  of  visiting  comittees  representing  the  Southeim 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  in. the  evaluation  of 
Georgia  white  high  schools  between  January,  1950,  and  January,  1953 { 

(b)  to  determine  to  what  extent  selected. gproups  of  leaders  in 
education  believe  conditions  suggested  by  the  cowwndations  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  visiting  ccmmittees  exist  in  Georgia  white  hig^ 
schools  in  g(eneral{  and 

(c)  to  determine  whether  the  white  colleges  and  universities  in 
Georgia  purport  to  provide  within  the  professional  educatimi  sequence 
experiences  designed  to  develop  ccmpetencies  suggested  by  the  commenda- 
tions and  recommendations  of  the  visiting  consittees. 
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Sources  of  Data 

A number  of  sources  of  data  were  used  in  achieving  the  purposes 
for  which  this  study  was  designed.  The  coamendatlcms  and  reconaenda- 

i 

tions  were  taken  from  a randcna  sample  of  the  reports  made  by  the 
visiting  committees  tdilch  represented  the  Southern  Associati<m  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  in  the  evaluations  of  member  schools 
between  Janxiary,  1950,  and  January,  1953.  The  extent  to  which  the  con- 
ditions represented  by  these  commendations  and  recommendations  were 
thought  to  exist  in  Georgia  white  schools  la  general  was  determined 

by  submitting  a questionnaire  to  two  groups  of  leaders  in  education. 

Data  concerning  the  several  teacher  educaticm  programs  in 
Oeorgla  proved  more  difficult  to  gather.  College  catalogs  and  other 
printed  and  duplicated  materials  such  as  statements  of  course 
objectives,  handbooks,  and  forms  used  in  the  evaluation  of  student 
progress  were  collected  by  BUtil  and  during  personal  visits  to  the 
colleges.  Articles  published  by  certain  college  teachers  of  educatl<ni, 
publications  of  the  State  Department  of  Education,  letters  and  reports 
in  the  files  of  the  State  Depar1»iient  of  Educaticm,  reports  of  the 
Oeorgla  Council  on  Teacher  Education,  and  the  publications  of  the 
American  Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education  and  the  National 
Council  for  Accreditatloo  of  Teacher  Education  were  examlhed  carefully. 

Some  data  were  gathered  from  the  proceedings  of  the  meetings 
of  two  professional  organizations~the  Georgia  Council  on  Teacher  Educa- 
tion and  the  Georgia  Association  of  School  Administrators.  Finally, 
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data  concerning  the  teacher  education  programs  were  gathered  throuid^ 
personal  interviews  with  certain  college  teachers. 

The  Sample  of  the  Reports  of  the 
Visiting  C<Himtittees 

Visiting  committees  participated  in  the  evaluation  of  131 
Georgia  white  high  schools  between  January,  1950,  and  January,  1953. 

The  reports  of  these  committees  were  secured  from  the  Georgia  Secretary 
of  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools.  They 
were  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  and  numbered  from  1 throusd^  131. 
Small  slips  of  pai>er  were  numbered  from  1 through  131,  and  each  slip 
of  paper  was  placed  in  a separate  capsule.  The  131  capsules  were 
placed  in  a box  and  nixed  tiioroughly.  The  sample  of  45  reports  used 
in  the  study  was  obtained  by  drawing  capsules  from  the  box. 

The  probability  of  randoaness  of  the  sample  of  the  reports  was 
increased  by  the  use  of  a dice.  Each  time  a capsule  was  taken  from 
the  box,  a dice  was  rolled.  Only  if  the  dice  stopped  on  three  or  five 
was  the  capsule  retained  for  the  sample.  If  the  dice  stopped  on  a 
number  other  than  three  or  five;  the  capsule  was  replaced  in  the  box, 
the  box  was  shaken  thorou^ly,  and  another  capsule  was  drawn.  This 
procedure  was  continued  tmtll  the  sample  of  forty-five  reports  was 
obtained. 

A list  of  the  schools  for  which  the  reports  in  the  sample  were 
made  is  Included  as  Appendix  X . 
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Ibe  CcMUMndations  and  the  Reconaendationa 

The  four  sectlon8<~*Prograa  of  Studies,  Pupil  Activity  Prograa, 
Quldance,  and  Ins true ti<»i>~of  the  reports  used  in  this  study  were 
nuabered  I through  4,  Each  of  the  forty-five  reports  in  the  sample 
was  read  in  its  entirety,  and  these  four  sections  were  properly 
nuabered  in  each  report. 

The  coanendations  in  each  of  the  four  sections  of  the  forty-five 
reports  were  narked  '‘W"{  the  reconaendationB  were  marked  "T."  The 
coauMndatiems  were  then  recorded  on  white  cards;  the  reconaiendationB 
were  recorded  on  yellow  cards.  The  number  of  the  report  and  the  number 
of  the  section  of  the  report  from  which  a commendation  or  a recemmenda- 
tlon  was  taken  was  recorded  in  the  upper  left-hand  comer  of  the  card. 
Thus,  a white  card  with  **1-4"  in  the  upper  left-hand  comer  represented 
a coamendation  taken  from  the  section  cm  instructiem  of  report  number  1. 

Casual  inspectiem  indicated  the  recoauMndations  to  be  more 
numerous  than  the  commendations.  Partly  for  this  reasim,  but  primarily 
because  it  was  thought  the  reccmmendatlons  would  prove  to  be  more 
revealing  than  the  ccmuaendatlons , the  task  of  categorizing  the  recemmen- 
datloas  was  undertaken  first.  The  desirability  of  assigning  recommenda- 
tions to  the  appropriate  predetemlned  categories  such  as  those  found  in 
Factors  in  Teaching  Competence  ■wa*  considered.  This  procedure  was 

^Mational  Coamission  on  Teacher  Education  and  Professional 
Standards  of  the  Naticmal  Education  Association  of  the  United  States, 
Factors  in  Teaching  Competence;  Report  of  Special  Croup  A,  The  Albany 
Conference  (Washingtem:  N.B.A.,  XCTBPS,  1954),  pp.  8-9. 
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rejected  because  it  was  believed  a wore  valid  categorizaticm  would 
result  froB  a ccmpletely  imstructured  beginning. 

Hie  yellow  cards  were  read  and  re-read.  Identical  reccnsMnda- 
tions  soon  becaae  apparent  and  were  grouped  together.  Recooaendations 
which  were  very  siailar  or  which  appeared  to  have  the  sane  or 
essentially  the  saae  intent  were  then  grouped  together.  This  procedure 
of  grouping  together  the  cards  on  which  recoonendations  in  a given 
category  had  been  recorded  was  found  to  be  inadequate  for,  in  many 
Instances,  two  or  more  reconnendaticms  had  been  made  within  one 
gransatlcal  unit  and  had,  of  necessity,  been  recorded  on  one  card.  The 
possibility  of  Budcing  duplicate  cards  for  other  categories  was 
considered;  however,  it  was  decided  this  procedure  offered  too  oany 
opportunities  for  error.  It  seeated  best  to  develop  a code  system  as 
the  categories  of  recoaaendations  evolved.  The  category,  "improve  or 
Increase  Tour  Use  of  Problem  Solving,"  was  the  first  to  evolve  and, 
thus,  was  assigned  the  number  1.  Subsequently,  the  figure  1 was  written 
in  the  rl|dtt-hand  margin  of  each  yellow  card  on  vhlch  a recommendation 
in  this  category  had  been  recorded.  Similarly,  the  appropriate  code 
numbers  for  the  various  categories  were  recorded  in  the  margins  of  the 
yellow  cards.  This  new  procedure  BUide  it  possible  to  group  together  all 
of  the  cards  of  a particular  category  at  any  given  tins  and  yet  to  use 
one  card  for  two  or  more  categories. 

The  procedure  used  in  categorizing  the  recommendations  was 
repeated  in  categorizing  the  conmendati<ms . 
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The  researcher  tested  his  Judgnent  on  several  occasions  by 
requesting  certain  of  his  colleagues  in  the  Division  of  Education  at 
Georgia  Teachers  College  to  categorize  cards  selected  at  random  and  to 
examine  critically  entire  categories. 

The  categories  of  reccoimendations  and  the  categories  of 
coas»ndations  were  arranged  in  rank  order  according  to  the  number  of 
reports  in  which  they  were  found. 


The  Juries  of  Leaders  in  Education 
To  what  degree  do  persons  who,  by  virtue  of  their  professional 
preparation  and  their  dally  work  experience,  shcmld  know  Georgia  high 
schools  rather  well  believe  the  ccmditions  Identified  by  the  visiting 
ccmmittees  exist  in  Georgia  high  schools  in  general?  The  two  groups  of 
persons~-instructional  supervisors  and  college  teachers  of  professional 
education  courses  for  hig^  school  teachers— were  selected  to  answer 
this  question. 

The  instructional  supervisor  is  a member  of  the  superintend- 
ent's staff  responsible  for  leadership  and  consultant  service  in 
problems  of  curriculum  planning  and  improvement  of  instruction. 

Individuals  certificated  for  this  service  are  selected  on 
a record  of  at  least  three  years  of , successful  teaching 
experience  and  demonstrated  ability  to  work  effectively  with 
fellow  staff  members  and  agencies  in  the  community,  nie 
training  required  for  this  service  is  a planned  Master's  degree 
program  including  one  year  of  supervised  internship  with 
provisional  certification.  The  program  is  sponsored  by  the 
Georgia  Council  on  Teacher  Education  and  is  under  the  direction 
of  the  College  of  Education,  University  of  Georgia,  with  the 
help  of  a state  committee  on  supervisory  training.^ 


^Georgia  State  Department  of  Education,  Certif icatlMt  of 
Teachers  and  Administrators  for  Georgia  Public  Schools,  Policies  and 
Regulations  (Atlantat  State  Department  of  Education,  June,  1957),  p.  8. 
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As  a group,  ins true tlcmal  supervisors  are,  perhaps,  as  carefully 
selected,  as  ade<iuately  prepared,  and  as  coopetent  as  any  other  one 
group  of  educational  leaders  in  Georgia.  Furthermore,  their  daily  work 
necessitates  frequent  c<mtact  vlth  teachers  cm  the  Job.  This,  of 
course,  provides  opportunity  for  direct  observation  of  schools  in  actiem. 

Ibntative  nailing  lists  of  ins  true  ticmal  supervisors  irere 
ccmplled  for  each  of  the  areas  served  by  an  Area  Representative  of  the 
State  Department  of  Education  frem  data  recorded  in  the  Georgia 
Educational  Directory.^  Each  of  these  lists  vas  sent  to  the  proper 
Area  Representative  with  the  request  that  he  bring  the  list  for  his 
area  up-to-^te.  The  corrected  lists  were  then  combined  into  one 
mailing  list  of  ninety-cme  instructional  supervisors.  A request  for 
assistance  with  the  project  was  sent  to  each  of  the  nlnety^ne 
instructional  supervisors  on  this  list,  and  each  was  asked  to  indicate 
whether  he  wcmld  be  willing  to  atuswer  a questionnaire  to  be  used  in  a 
doctoral  study  of  tite  commendations  and  recommendations  of  the  visiting 
coomlttees  and  the  professional  education  sequence  of  the  teacher 
education  programs  in  Georgia.  A double  postal  card^  was  used  for  this 
purpose.  The  supervisor  was  asked  cmly  to  check  "Yes”  or  "No,"  to  give 
his  name  and  address,  and  to  drop  the  self-addressed  postal  card  in  the 
mail. 

^Georgia,  State  Department  of  Education,  Georgia  Educational 
Directory;  1956-1957  (Atlanta:  State  Department  of  Education,  1956), 

pp.  7-8  and  47-101. 

2 

See  Appendix  11. 
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Beplles  were  received  froa  fifty-five  supervisors  In  response 
to  this  first  request.  A second, request  was  sent  to  each  of  the 
reaainlng  thirty-six  supervisors  approzloately  three  weeks  later. 
Subsequently,  replies  were  received  froa  ten  store  supervisors, 
Afflraatlve  answers  were  received  froa  sixty  of  the  sixty-five 
supervisors  who  returned  cards  in  respcmse  to  either  the  first  or 
the  second  request. 

A note  of  appreciation,  a stamped,  self-addressed  envelope, 
and  a copy  of  the  questlcamalre  were  Bailed  to  each  of  the  sixty 
Instructional  supervisors  who  had  Indicated  a willingness  to  participate 
In  the  project.  Ccaipleted  questionnaires  were  received  fr<»  forty-four 
supervisors.  A second  note  of  appreciation,  staaped,  self-addressed 
envelope,  and  copy  of  the  questionnaire  were  sent  to  sixteen 
supervisors,  Coaq>leted  questlcnmalres  were  received  froa  eight  acre 
supervisors  following  this  second  request.  Thus,  usable  questionnaires 
were  received  froa  87  per  cent  of  the  sixty  Instructional  supervisors 
to  whoa  they  were  sent. 

College  teachers  of  professional  educaticm  courses  for  high 
school  teachers  obviously  have  aany  contacts  with  persons  preparing  to 
teach  on  the  high  school  level.  Xn  soae  instances,  their  work  with 
student  teachers  provides  opportunity  for  then  to  beooae  faaillar  with 
the  practices  In  several  different  high  schools.  One  of  the  stated 
purposes  of  Apprentice  Teaching  at  the  University  of  Georgia  Is  "to 
assist  faculty  Miabers  of  the  College  of  Educaticm  In  understanding 
the  actual  probleas  In  the  field  for  which  they  are  helping  to 
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prepare  teachers. 

la  Oeorgla,  as  elsevhere,  college  teachers  of  professional 
education  courses  frequently  serve  as  consultants  or  resource  persons 
for  tibe  ln<*8ervlce  teacher  education  programs  of  certain  school 
systems  as  veil  as  for  district  and  state*>vlde  professional  meetings 
of  various  groups  of  teachers.  While  performing  these  services,  college 
teachers  have  additional  opportunities  to  become  aware  of  the  problems 
and  practices  of  high  school  teachers  in  general. 

A mailing  list  of  fifty’>cHie  college  teachers  of  professional 
education  courses  for  high  school  teachers  was  compiled  fr<m  the 
catalogs  of  the  fourteen  colleges  and  universities  having  approved 
programs  for  the  preparation  of  high  school  teachers,  A personal 
letter  requesting  assistance  with  the  study,  a self-addressed,  stamped 
envelope,  and  a copy  of  the  questionnaire  were  sent  to  each  of  the 
fifty-<Mie  college  teachers  on  the  list.  Subsequently,  twelve  to  fifteen 
of  the  college  teachers  were  requested  in  person  and  another  f<mr  were 
requested  by  telephone  to  return  the  questionnaire  as  soon  as  they  could 
. do  so  conveniently. 

Replies  were  received  from  fifty  of  the  fifty-one  college 
teachers  to  whom  questionnaires  were  sent.  CoHq>leted  questionnaires 
were  returned  by  forty-seven  of  the  college  teachers.  Letters— but 
blank  questionnaires— were  received  from  three  college  teachers  who 
stated  their  knowledge  of  Georgia  high  schools  was  too  limited  for  their 

^University  of  Georgia,  Bulletin  of  the  University  of  Georgia 
(Athens!  University  of  Georgia,  1956),  p.  290. 
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oplnl(»8  to  be  of  value  to  the  study.  Partially  checked  questlcmaalreB 
vere  received  froa  four  college  teachers.  Thus,  usable  questionnaires 
were  received  froa  84  per  cent  of  the  flfty-<»ie  college  teachers  to 
vhoB  they  sere  sent. 

The  Questionnaire 

The  categories  of  coaaendatlons  and  recasarandatlons  were 
re-^orded  idien  necessary  to  suggest  condltlcms  which  would  exist  in 
Oeorgia  h±i^  schools.  Thus  the  recoaaendation»  "Use  a variety  of 
teaching  procedures,"  was  changed  to  "A  variety  of  teaching  procedures 
is  used."  These  statements  were  then  grouped  into  five  broad  areas t 
(a)  curriculua,  (b)  instruction  (including  aaterlals,  methods,  and 
evaluation),  (c)  pupil  activity  program,  (d)  guiduice,  and  (e)  ais- 
cellaneous. 

The  last  item  on  the  questlcHmaire,  "if  there  are  other  condi- 
tions which  you  recognise  as  significant  strengths  or  weaknesses  of 
Georgia  hi|d^  schools,  please  list  them  cm  the  back  of  this  page,"  was 
included  to  permit  respcmdents  to  call  attention  to  conditions  which 
aay  have  been  overlooked  by  the  visiting  coamlttees. 

A Likert-type  scale  on  which  respondents  were  asked  to 
"indicate  the  degree  to  which  ycm  believe  each  condition  exists  in 
Georgia  high  schools  in  general  by  placing  a check  nark  in  tiie 
appropriate  column  to  the  right  of  each  itea"  was  provided.  A five- 
point  scale  Bade  it  possible  for  respcmdents  to  indicate  whether  they 
believe  the  conditions  exist  "in  few  if  any  (approximately  0%  to  20%)," 
"in  more  than  a few  but  less  than  cme-half  (approxlamtely  20%  to  40%)," 
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"in  approxiaateljr  oae-half  (40%  to  60%),**  "in  More  than  one-half  but 
not  In  aoat  (approxlnately  60%  to  80%), "or  "in  aost  or  all  (approxi- 
mately 80%  to  100%)"  of  the  hiffh  schools  in  Georgia, 

The  instrument  was  submitted  to  four  qualified  persons  for 
criticism.  Specific  advice  was  souidit  concerning  the  rating  scale, 
the  wording  of  the  individual  items,  and  the  instructi<ms  to  respcm-’ 
dents.  On  the  basis  of  the  criticisms  received,  the  questionnaire 
was  revised. 

Questionnaires  were  submitted  to  sixty  instructional  super- 
visors  and  fifty-one  college  teachers  of  professional  education 

courses  for  high  school  teachers.  Cospleted  questionnaires  were 

* 

received  fr<xn  fifty-two  supervisors  and  forty-three  college  teachers— 
a return  of  86  per  cent, 

A copy  of  the  questionnaire  is  included  as  Appendix  III  of  this 

report. 

Descriptive  Materials 

Deans,  heads  of  Apartments,  or  other  respcmslble  persons 
in  each  of  the  fourteen  colleges  and  universities  having  approved 
programs  for  the  preparaticm  of  hii^  school  teachers  were  ;requested 
by  personal  letter,  in  telephone  conversations,  and  during  personal 
interviews  to  furnish  the  researcher  with  printed  or  duplicated 
materials  which  tend  to  Ascribe  the  prograaw  of  professi(»al  eAca- 
tioB  at  their  respective  Institutions.  Types  of  materials  specifically 
requested  ineluAd  syllabi,  statements  of  objectives,  handbooks, 
examinations,  and  forms  used  in  evaluating  stuAnt  progress. 
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The  reeponee  to  the  request  for  materials  was  very  gratifying. 

At  <me  college » a staff  Bwetiag  vws  called  for  the  purpose  of  gathering 
materials  to  be  sent  to  the  researcher.  At  another  college,  the 
researcher  stood  by  the  files  and  quickly  examined  materials  as  they 
were  handed  to  him  in  order  to  determine  whether  the  materials  should 
be  "borrowed"  for  further  study.  Other  institutions  sent  materials 
on  two  or  more  different  occasicms.  Materials  were  received  tr<m 
twelve  of  the  fourteen  Institutions. 

All  of  the  materials  received  from  a particular  college  or 
university  were  examined  to  determine  whether  that  institution  purports 
to  provide  through  its  professicaial  sequence  experiences  designed  to 
help  its  students  develop  competencies  suggested  by  the  ccmaiendations 
and  recommendations  of  the  visiting  cosmlttees.  To  increase  accuracy 
in  this  phase  of  the  project,  the  materials  from  a given  instituticm 
were  first  searched  for  evidence  related  to  the  area  of  cxirriculum, 
then  for  instruction,  and  so  on  for  all  of  the  areas  covered  by  the 
questionnaire.  Furthermore,  Judgments  were  8pot<>checked  during 
personal  interviews  with  certain  teachers  of  educaticm  courses. 

Copies  of  the  questionnaire  were  used  as  a check  list  during 
the  study  of  the  descriptive  materials.  This  made  it  possible  to 
see  at  a glance  idilch  of  the  institutions  purport  to  provide  experiences 
related  to  the  items  on  the  questionnaire. 

Interviews 

Fifteen  college  teachers  of  educaticm  courses  representing 
twelve  of  the  fourteen  colleges  and  universities  having  approved 
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prograas  for  the  preparation  of  high  school  teachers  were  intervieved. 

The  first  phase  of  the  interview  was  unstructured.  The 
interviewee  was  encouraged  to  talk  freely  about  the  professional 
sequence  in  the  teacher  education  progran  at  his  Institutioa.  The 
role  of  the  interviewer  during  this  phase  of  the  interview  was  that 
of  stiaulator  and  careful  listener.  Later,  as  it  became  apparent  that, 
little  new  infomatlon  was  being  gained,  two  questions  were  asked i 
(a)  What  phase  of  the  teacher  ediication  program  at  your  institution 
do  you  consider  to  be  the  strcmgest?  (b)  What  phase  of  the  program 
do  you  cfmsider  to  be  in  greatest  need  of  revision? 

The  second  phase  of  the  Interview  was  structured  by  the  use 
of  a schedule  which  had  been  developed  trom  the  questliumalre.  The 
interviewee  was  given  a copy  of  the  schedule  and  asked  to  tell  what 
types  of  experiences  were  provided  within  the  profe8si<mal  sequence 
at  his  lnstitutl<Hi  to  help  students  develop  the  ccaipetencles  suggested 
by  the  various  items  on  the  schedule.  Responses  varied  considerably. 
Some  Interviewees  stated  cmly  that  the  development  of  competencies  in 
certain  areas  was  or  was  not  among  the  objectives  of  their  prograas; 
others  indicated  the  degree  to  which  they  thought  the  competencies 
were  being  developed  by  students  at  their  institutions. 

Brief  notes  and  direct  quotations  were  recorded  on  the 
interviewer's  copy  of  the  schedule.  As  soon  after  the  interview  as 
possible,  appropriate  items  were  checked  on  a copy  of  the  questionnaire 
to  indicate  whether,  in  the  opinion  of  the  interviewee,  the  particular 
college  or  university  purports  to  provide  throuid^  its  professional 
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••quence  experlvnces  designed  to  help  Its  students  develop  the 
coapetencles  suggested  by  the  coomendatlons  and  recosoBradations  of  the 
visiting  ccMBilttees. 

The  Report 

This  report  is  designed  to  serve  as  a ready  reference.  The 
data  are  presented  in  tables  for  the  convenience  of  persons  interested 
In  the  coauMndatlons  and  recoaMendatlms  of  the  visiting  coraittees, 
the  extent  to  idiich  conditions  suggested  by  the  comaiendations  and 
recoBsendations  exist  in  Georgia  hl|^  schools  in  general,  or  the 
teacher  education  prograns  which  purport  to  provide  within  the 
professional  education  sequence  experiences  designed  to  develop 
coapetencles  suggested  by  the  cooMendations  and  recosaendations  of  the 
visiting  comnlttees. 

The  statenent  of  the  problen  and  the  procedures  are  reported  in 
Chapter  1;  the  coonendations  and  reconoendations  of  the  visiting  con- 
Blttees  are  reported  in  Chapter  XX;  the  Judgoents  of  the  Juries  of 
leaders  in  education  in  Chapter  XXX;  the  teacher  education  programs  in 
Chapter  XV;  and  a sunmary  of  the  study  is  presented  in  Chapter  V. 


CHAPTER  XI 


THE  RECOMIENDATKXrS  AND  THE  COMMENDATIGMS 
or  THE  YISITINO  COHMITIEES 

The  Recoowndatlons 

The  four  eectlonso^currlculuK,  Instruction,  guldsnoe,  end 
pupil  sc tlvl ties’ll  the  forty-five  reports  Included  In  this  study 
ccmtsln  4,112  sepsrste  reconaendstlons . The  4,052  reconsendstlons 
found  In  three  or  nore  of  the  reports  vere  combined  Into  nlnety- 
elfi^ht  categories.  The  frequency  of  occurrence  of  recommendations 
in  each  of  the  ninety-eight  categories,  the  number  of  reports  In 
irtxlch  each  category  of  recommendations  Is  found,  the  percentage  of 
reports  In  vhlch  each  Is  found,  and  the^  rank  order  according  to 
the  number  of  reports  In  vhlch  they  occur  are  presented  In  Table  1. 
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TABLE  I 


RECOUiENDATlORS  CP  THE  TXSXTIEG  COUaTlSES 


Recoonendatlons 

f 

No. 

Rpts. 

% 

Rpts. 

Rank 

1. 

Provide  for  continuous  or  frequent 
ourrioulua  study,  improvement,  or 
revision  .....  

244 

43 

96 

2 

2. 

Provide  opportunity  for  pupils  to 
psrtlcipste  In  plsnnlng  Instruc- 
tions! sotivltles  ........ 

193 

43 

96 

2 

3. 

Offer  a wide  variety  of  escperi- 
ences  in  the  program  of  studies 
to  provide  for  individual  differ- 
ences   

133 

43 

96 

2 

4. 

Provide  for  all  pupils  ...... 

103 

40 

89 

4.5 

5. 

Provide,  keep  up-to-date,  and  use 
adequate  cumulative  records  in 
guidance  and  counseling  

66 

40 

89 

4.5 

6. 

The  program  of  studies  should  be 
based  on  an  analysis  of  the  inter- 
ests, needs,  plans,  problems,  and 
abilities  of  the  pupils  

87 

39 

87 

6 

7. 

Provide  adequate  time  for  guid- 
ance and  counseling  ....... 

so 

38 

84  . 

7 

8. 

Improve  evaluation  procedures  . . 

180 

37 

82 

10 

9. 

Increase  or  improve  use  of  commu- 
nity resources  

118 

37 

82 

10 

10. 

Provide  for  frequent  evaluation 
of  outcomes 

83 

37 

82 

10 

11. 

Provide  an  in-service  teacher 
education  program  through  idiich 
teachers  will  increase  their 
competencies  in  the  area  of  guid- 
ance and  counseling  

77 

37 

82 

10 
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TABLE  I«>^(»itlnuod 


ReccMBsendations 

f 

No. 

Rpts. 

% 

Rpts. 

Rank 

12. 

Provlds  opportunity  for  pupils 
to  partlclpste  In  evalustlng 
the  results  of  Instructional 
activities  

37 

37 

82 

10 

13. 

Provide  an  ln<^ervloe  teacher 
education  program  through  which 
teachers  will  learn  more  abcmt 
their  pupils  as  Individuals  and 
how  to  provide  for  Individual 
differences  in  ability,  Inter- 
ests, and  needs  ......... 

89 

36 

80 

13 

14. 

Encourage  active  pupil  partici- 
pation In  classwork  ....... 

92 

35 

78 

15 

15. 

Use  a wide  variety  of  Instruc- 
tional materials  and  sources  of 
information  

67 

35 

78 

15 

16. 

Provide  or  Improve  program  of  In- 
service  teacher  education  .... 

66 

35 

78 

15 

17. 

Increase  or  iir^rove  teacher 
planning  and  preparation  for 
classwork  . ...... 

74 

34 

76 

17.5 

18. 

Relate  subject-matter  fields  to 
the  life-problems  of  pupils  . . . 

64 

34 

76 

17.5 

19. 

Provide  an  In-service  teacher 
education  program  through  which 
teachers  will  become  more  compe- 
tent la  the  use  of  materials  and 
methods  

78 

33 

73 

19 

20. 

Increase  or  Improve  use  of  audio- 
visual aids  . 

62 

34 

71 

20.5 

21. 

Provide  a trained  counselor  to 
coordinate  the  guidance  program  . 

55 

32 

71 

20.5 
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TABLE  1<~-C<»itinued 


RecoBBendatlo&B 

f 

No. 

RptS. 

% 

RptS. 

Rank 

22.  Use  s variety  of  testa  and  other 
evaluative  tools  and  techniques 

62 

31 

69 

23 

23.  Curriculum  develoi»Bent  procedures 
should  make  use  of  the  results  of 
faculty  studies  of  school  leavers 

56 

31 

69 

23 

24.  Encourage  pupils  to  participate 
In  one  or  more  activities  .... 

49 

31 

69 

23 

25.  Increase  or  improve  use  of  prob- 
lem solving  method  

42 

30 

67 

25 

26.  Adapt  teaching  procedures  to  the 
needs  of  individual  pupils  . . . 

58 

29 

64 

26.5 

27.  Classro<»  procedures  should  be 
consistent  with  the  stated 
philosophy,  aims,  and  objectives 

42 

29 

64 

26.5 

28.  Changes  in  curriculum  should  be 
preceded  by  careful  study  and 
evaluation  

56 

28 

62 

29 

29.  Provide  or  improve  guidance  and 
counseling  services  

44 

28 

62 

30.  Provide  or  improve  pupil  activ- 
ity program  

42 

28 

62 

29 

31.  Make  courses  and  classroom  work 
more  functicmal  or  practical  . . 

43 

27 

60 

31.5 

32.  Provide  adequate  physical  activi- 
ties for  both  boys  and  girls  . . 

41 

27 

60 

31.5 

33.  Provide  for  or  improve  coordina- 
tl(»i  of  educational  experiences 
within  each  grade  . 

73 

26 

58 

33.5 
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TABUS  1— <!<Hitliiued 


34. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


42. 


35. 


RsooomendAticHiB 

f 

No. 

Rpts. 

% 

Rpts. 

Rank 

Provide  an  adequate  Imdget,  ade** 
quate  equipaent  and  auppliea, 
and  adequate  office  apace  for 
guidance  and  counseling  ..... 

44 

26 

58 

33.6 

Currlcul\m  deveIoi»»nt  proce- 
dures shoitld  utilize  the  results 
of  studies  of  the  soclo-econoalc 
characteristics  and  resources  of 
the  local  cosuninlty 

54 

25 

56 

36.5 

The  program  of  studies  should 
provide  organized  sequences  of 
courses  carrying  on  through 
several  grades  . 

43 

25 

56 

36,6 

Provide  for  continuous  or  regu- 
lar evaluatl<m  of  the  outcomes  of 
the  pupil  activity  program  . . . 

37 

25 

56 

36.5 

Provide  for  lay  partlclpatl<»  In 
curriculum  development  ..... 

35 

25 

56 

36.5 

Collect,  organize,  file  and  use 
informational  materials  in 
providing  educatlcmal,  voca- 
tlcmal,  and  personal  and  social 
guidance  and  counseling  ..... 

54 

23 

51 

40.5 

Provide  for  all  pupils  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  manageamnt  of  the 
school  through  a representative 
student  council  or  similar  body 

41 

23 

51 

40.5 

Decrease  use  of  lecture,  question- 
and-answer,  assign-study-recite, 
page-by-page  textbook  and  other 
types  of  teacher-dominated 
teaching  ............ 

39 

23 

51 

40.5 

Provide  activities  for  the 
variety  of  interests  irtiich 
individual  pupils  have  

32 

23 

51 

40.5 

21 


TABLE  1— Continiwd 


KecoaMndfttloiis 

f 

Ho. 

RptS. 

% 

RptS. 

Rank 

43. 

Provide  or  improve  anisic  in  the 
pupil  activity  program  ..... 

39 

22 

48 

44 

44. 

Schedule  adequate  time  during . 
the  school  day  for  the  pupil 
activity  program  ........ 

29 

22 

48 

44 

45. 

Give  pupils  opportunities  to 
assua»  responsibilities  in  the 
pupil  activity  program  

28 

22 

48 

44 

46. 

Bvaluatl<m  should  be  an  integral 
part  of  the  teachlng>leaming 
process  

33 

21 

47 

46.5 

47. 

Provide  for  more  pupils  

29 

21 

47 

46.5 

48. 

Use  the  homeroom  period  to  pro- 
vide guidance  experiences  .... 

31 

20 

44 

49.5 

49. 

The  purpose  of  the  work  should  be 
clear  to  both  teacher  and  pupils 

28 

20 

44 

49.5 

50. 

Provide  or  loqxrove  vocational 
guidance  and  counseling  

26 

20 

44 

49.5 

51. 

Increase  or  improve  use  of  the 
school  library  ......... 

22 

20 

44 

49.5 

52. 

Provide  or  increase  opportunities 
for  creative  ezpressicm  

67 

19 

42 

53 

53. 

Use  a variety  of  teaching  proce- 
dures   

25 

19 

42 

53 

54. 

Devote  adequate  class  time  to 
supervised  or  directed  study  . . 

24 

19 

42 

53 

22 


TABLE  1— -Continued 


No.  % 

Recoenendations  f RptSk  Rpta^  Rank 


55.  Give  adequate  attention  to  the 
eleaents  of  the  physical  envl- 
ronaent  over  which  the  teacher 
has  control  (e.g.»  seating, 
lighting,  ventilation,  display 
of  pupils*  work  and  other 


materials)  

58 

18 

40 

56 

56. 

Classroom  teachers  should  accept 
respcmslbility  for  performing 
guidance  and  counseling  services 

29 

18 

40 

56 

57. 

Provide  or  improve  educational 
guidance  

25 

18 

40 

56 

58. 

Provide  for  an  in-service  teacher 

education  program  through  which 

teachers  will  become  more  ccmpe- 

tent  in  the  area  of  measurement 

and  evaluation  ....  

« 

28 

17 

38 

59 

59. 

Ii^>rove  teaching  procedures  . . . 

24 

17 

38 

59 

60. 

Increase  or  improve  use  of  class 
discussion 

23 

17 

38 

59 

61. 

HomerooB  programs  should  ccmtri- 
bute  effectively  to  the  pupil 
activity  program  ...  

23 

16 

36 

62 

62. 

Provide  for  group  or  committee 
work  . . . 

19 

16 

36 

62 

63. 

Provide  opportunities  for  pupils 
to  practice  skills  needed  in 
democratic  living  ........ 

16 

16 

36 

62 

64, 

Provide  an  in-service  teacher 
education  program  through  which 
teachers  will  increase  their 
kncwledge  of  human  growth  and 
develoi»aent 

21 

15 

33 

66 

23 


TABLE  l~-Continuttd 


RscoBawndatioiui 

f 

Ho. 

RptS. 

% 

Bpts. 

Rank 

6S.  Provid*  for  pupils  who  will  not 
go  to  COllOSO'  

20 

15 

33 

66 

66.  Provide  or  Improve  personal  and 
social  guidance  and  counseling 

18 

15 

33 

66 

67,  A faculty  guidance  comittee  Is 
needed  ...  

18 

IS 

33 

66 

68.  Evaluations  should  be  in  terns 

of  goals  or  objectives  ..... 

18 

15 

33 

66 

69.  Provide  opportunity  for  pupils 
to  participate  in  draaatic  and 
speech  activities  ........ 

18 

14 

31 

69 

70.  Provide  or  laprove  assenbly  pro- 
graas 

29 

13 

29 

71.5 

71.  Give  the  student  council  oppor** 
tunlty  to  accept  responsibility 

16 

13 

29 

71,8 

72.  Use  problems  common  to  many  or 
all  pupils  as  a basis  for  organ- 
l2wd  group  guidance  activities  ‘ 

15 

13 

29 

71.5 

73.  Provide  for  parents  to  partici- 
pate In  evaluating  the  results  of 
Instructional  activities  .... 

13 

13 

29 

71.5 

74,  Provide  opportunity  for  pupils  to 
participate  in  social  activities 

15 

12 

27 

78 

75.  Encourage  critical  thinking  . . . 

14 

12 

27 

75 

76.  Curriculum  developaent  procedures 
should  utilise  the  results  of 
studies  of  human  growth  and  de- 
velopment   

12 

12 

27 

75 

77 . Provide  or  Improve  school  pub- 
lications   

15 

11 

24 

78 

24 


TABLE  I-^ontlnued 


RecoHMndatloiis 

f 

No. 

Bpts. 

% 

Rpts. 

Rank 

78.  Increase  or  iaprove  use  of  con- 
sultants and  resource  persons  in 
providing  guidance  experiences 

11 

11 

24 

78 

79.  Provide  or  improve  follcsr-up 

services  ............ 

11 

11 

24 

78 

80.  Provide  an  able  and  interested 
faculty  sponsor  for  each  activ- 
ity   

16 

10 

22 

82.5 

81.  Adequate  tia»  and  care  should  be 
given  to  Baking  asslgnaents  . . . 

12 

10 

22 

82.5 

82.  Use  Bsterlals  on  various  levels 
to  provide  for  individual  differ- 
ences   

11 

10 

22 

82.5 

83.  A variety  of  sports  and  gaoes 

shiMild  be  Included  in  the  Intra- 
Bural  physical  education  prograa 

11 

10 

22 

82.5 

84.  Provide  or  improve  placement 

services  

11 

10 

22 

82.5 

85.  Increase  or  im>rove  use  of  field 
trips  

10 

10 

22 

82.5 

86.  Provide  experiences  which  have 

carryover  value  ......... 

12 

9 

20 

86 

87.  Create  an  interest  in  classroom 
work  . 

12 

8 

18 

88 

88.  Provide  a point  system  or  other 
method  of  controlling  the  nximber 
of  activities  in  idiich  a pupil 
may  participate  ......... 

10 

8 

18 

88 

89.  Use  the  student  council  as  a 
laboratory  for  the  practice  of 
democratic  procedures  ...... 

8 

8 

18 

88 

25 


lABXJi  l-><kmtinued 


Mo.  % 

ReooaaendatioiiB  f Rpts.  Rpts.  Rank 


90.  Provide  actequate  leadership, 

tlae»  and  profesaltmal  naterlals 
tor  the  In-service  education  for 
teachers 

91.  Partlclpatl<m  in  the  activity 
program  should  be  included  on 
each  pupil's  pezvanent  record  . . 

92.  Help  school  leavers  formulate 

plans  for  next  steps  

93.  Improve  methods  of  marking  and 
reporting  pupil  progress  .... 

94.  Provide  or  Improve  art  in  the 
pupil  activity  program  ..... 

95.  Base  the  guidance  pr<^am  cm  the 

needs  of  pupils 

96.  Provide  for  pupil  partlclpatlcsi 
In  planning  vlthln  the  activity 
program  ............. 

97.  The  pupil  activity  program  shcmld 
receive  active  support  and  encour- 
agement frcai  aembers  of  the  school 
staff  .............. 


9 6 13  91 

6 6 13  91 

6 6 13  91 

5 S 11  93 

5 4 9 94.5 

4 4 9 94.5 

6 3 7 97  ■ 

3 3 7 97 


98.  Allcer  teachers  time  during  the 
school  day  to  sp<Hisor  activities 


3 3 7 97 
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If  the  five~polnt  rating  scale  which  was  used  cm  the  question- 
naire to  the  Juries  of  leaders  in  education  Is  applied  to  the  categories 
of  recoanendations  In  Table  1,  it  can  be  said  that: 

(a)  13  categories  of  recoMMndaticms«  being  in  froa  36  to  43 
reports , occnir  in  most  or  all  of  the  45  reports  in  the  sample ; 

(b)  19  categories,  being  in  from  27  to  33  reports,  occur  in 
more  than  one-half,  but  not  in  most  of  the  45  reports} 

(c)  25  categories,  being  in  from  18  to  26  reports,  occur  in 
approxinatelj  one-half  ot  the  45  reports} 

(d)  29  categories,  being  in  frcm  9 to  17  reports,  occur  in 
more  than  a few,  but  in  less  than  one-half  of  the  45  reports}  and 

(e)  12  categories,  being  in  frcnt  3 to  8 reports,  cxscur  in  few 
if  any  of  the  45  reports  in  the  sample. 

It  also  can  be  said  the  visiting  committees  recommends 

(a)  items  1 thrcmi^  13  in  Table  1 for  most  or  all  of  the  45 
schools}  (b)  items  14  through  32  for  more  than  one-4salf,  but  not  for 
most  of  the  45  schools}  (c)  iteaui  33  through  57  for  approximately  one- 
half  of  the  45  schools}  (d)  items  58  thrcntgh  86  for  more  than  a few, 
but  for  less  than  one-half  of  the  45  schools;  and  (e)  items  87  through 
98  for  few  if  any  of  the  45  schools  s^presented  in  the  sample. 

With  two  exceptions,  the  4,052  recoasMudations  included  in 
Table  1 asre  closely  related  to  cme  or  more  of  six  broad  areas— curric- 
ulum, materials  and  methods,  evaluation,  guidance,  pupil  activities, 
and  in-service  teacher  education.  The  recommendations  closely  related 
to  each  of  these  broad  areas  are  presented  in  this  section  of  the  report. 
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Two  categorivs  of  racoousendationa  were  Judged  to  be  too  Indefinite  to 
be  closely  related  to  any  specific  area.  Tbey  are  reported  in  Table  1 
only— >as  itens  4 and  47. 

The  924  separate  recoomendations  closely  related  to  curriculum 
were  combined  into  fourteen  categories.  They  are  presented  in  Table  2. 

The  visiting  ccamittees  recommends  (a)  continuous  or  frequent 
curriculum  study  or  revision  (43)^1  (b)  frequent  evaluation  of  outccmes 
(37) ; (c)  careful  study  and  evaluation  prior  to  curriculum  change  (28) ; 
ud  (d)  lay  participation  in  curriculum  development  (25) . They  recom- 
mend that  the  curriculum  be  based  on:  (a)  an  analysis  of  the  interests, 
needs,  plans,  problems,  and  abilities  of  the  pupils  (39) | (b)  the 
results  of  faculty  studies  of  school  leavers  (31) ; (c)  studies  of  the 
socio-economic  characteristics  and  resources  of  the  school  ccomtunity 
(25);  and  (d)  studies  of  human  growth  and  develoinwnt  in  general  (12). 
They  recommend  that  more  ccuisideration  be  given  to  articulation  (25), 
and  correlation  and  integration  (26).  They  also  recomsend  that  the 
curriculum  include;  (a)  a wide  variety  of  experiences  to  provide  for 
Individual  differences  (43) ; (b)  experiences  for  the  pupils  who  will 
not  go  to  college  (15) ; and  (c)  experiences  vdiich  have  carryover  value 
(9)-- especially  those  designed  to  develop  skills  needed  in  democratic 
living  (16) . 


'nie  number  of  reports  in  which  the  recommendation  occurs  is 
shown  in  parenthesis. 
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TABL8  2 


RECOMIOEIIDATICIIS  OT  IBB  TISITIK}  COMITIKXS 
BEIATKD  TO  COBSICULIBI 


Secomendatlcma 

f 

No. 

Rpts. 

% 

Rpta. 

1.  Provida  for  continuous  or  fre<iuent 
currlculua  study  or  revision  .... 

244 

43 

96 

2.  Offer  s wide  variety  of  experiences 
in  the  program  of  studies  to  provide 
for  individual  differences  

133 

43 

98 

3.  the  program  of  studies  should  be 
based  on  an  analysis  of  the  inter- 
ests , needs,  plans,  probl«M,  and 
abilities  of  the  pupils  ...... 

87 

39 

87 

4.  Provide  for  frequent  evaluation  of 
outcomes  . ...... 

83 

37 

82 

5.  Currioulua  develoxment  procedures 
should  mate  use  of  the  results  of 
faculty  studies  of  school  leavers 

56 

31 

69 

3.  Changes  in  currioulun  shcnild  be 
preceded  by  careful  stuffy  and 
evaluatlfm  

56 

28 

62 

7.  Provide  for  or  improve  coordination 
of  educational  ezperimices  within 
each  grade  

73 

26 

58 

8.  Curriculum  development  procedures 
should  utilise  the  results  of 
studies  of  the  socio-econcmdc 
characteristics  and  resources  of 
the  local  community  ...  

54 

25 

56 

9.  The  program  of  studies  should 
provide  organised  sequences  of 
courses  carrying  on  through 
several  grades  ........... 

43 

25 

56 

10.  Provide  for  lay  participation  in 

curriculum  development  

35 

25 

56 
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TABLE  2— KJontinued 


RecoflOMndatlons 

f 

No. 

Rpts. 

% 

Rpts. 

n. 

Provide  opportunities  for  pupils  to 
practice  skills  needed  In  denocratlo 
living  ....... 

16 

16 

36 

12. 

Provide  for  pupils  who  will  not  go 
to  college  ............. 

20 

18 

33 

13. 

CurriculuB  developaent  procedures  . 
should  utilise  the  results  of 
studies  of  human  growth  and  devel-* 
opaent  ............... 

12 

12 

27 

14. 

Provide  experiences  idiich  have 
carryover  value  . . . 

12 

9 

20 

30 


Xf  the  five**polnt  rating  scale  which  was  used  on  the  question- 
naire subnitted  to  the  Juries  of  leaders  in  education  is  applied  to 
the  recosNsendations  of  the  visiting  cossU.ttees  presented  in  Table  2, 
it  can  be  said  that: 

(a)  4 of  the  categories  of  reconmndations  related  to 
ourrleulun,  being  in  from  37  to  43  reports , occur  la  nost  or  all  of 
the  49  reports  in  the  ssnple; 

(b)  2 categories , being  in  28  and  31  reports  respectively, 
occur  in  nore  than  oae^ialf,  but  not  in  nost  of  the  reports} 

(c)  4 categories,  being  la  25  and  26  reports  respectively, 
occur  in  approxlsately  one-half  of  the  reports} 

(d)  4 categories,  being  in  frcei  9 to  16  reports,  occtir  la 
nore  than  a few,  but  not  in  nost  of  the  45  reports  in  the  sample. 

It  also  can  be  said  the  visiting  cosMsittees  recosnendi 

(a)  items  1 throuidt  4 in  Table  2 for  most  or  all  of  the 
schools  represented  by  the  45  reports  in  the  sai4>le} 

(b)  items  5 and  6 for  more  than  (me-half , but  not  for  most 
or  all  of  the  schools} 

(c)  items  7 through  10  for  approximately  cme-half  of  the 
schools}  and 

(d)  items  11  l^ough  14  for  Bu>re  than  a few,  but  for  less 
than  oae<4ialf  of  the  schools  represented  by  the  45  reports  in  the 
sain>le. 

nie  1,IKM  separate  recommendations  cloMly  related  to  mterials 
sad  methods  were  combined  into  twenty-six  categories.  They  are 
presented  la  Table  3. 
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The  visiting  eoBmlttses  recouMnd  teaching  procedures 
which  prosote  the  active  participation  of  the  pupil  in  the  teaching** 
learning  process.  They  recoosendt  (a)  pupil  participation  In  planning 
(43),  (b)  active  pupil  participation  In  claasvork  (35),  (c)  use  of 
problem  solving  (30),  (d)  less  use  of  teacher-dominated  teaching  (23), 
(e)  clear  purpose  (20),  (f)  class  discussion  (17),  and  (g)  group  or 
committee  work  (16).  They  also  recommend  Increased  or  better  use  oft 

(a)  ccmaunlty  resources  (37),  (b)  a variety  of  instructional  materials 
and  sources  of  Informatltm  (35),  (c)  audio-visual  aids  (32),  (d)  the 
school  library  (20),  (e)  field  trips  (10),  and  (f)  a variety  of  teaching 
procedures  (19). 

The  visiting  committees  also  recommend  thati  (a)  materials  (10) 
and  methods  (29)  be  adapted  to  provide  for  Individual  differences; 

(b)  courses  and  classroom  work  be  made  more  functlcmal  or  practical, 

(27)  and  related  to  the  life-problems  of  the  pupils  (34);  (c)  teachers 
improve  their  plsnnlng  and  preparation  for  teaching  (34);  and  (d)  In- 
service  teacher  education  programs  through  which  teachers  will  become 
more  competent  In  the  use  of  materials  and  methods  be  provided  (33). 
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TABLE  3 

HBCGHMBllDATICMS  OT  THE  YISITim  COMiaTTEKS 
RELATED  TO  MATERIALS  AMD  METHODS 


RecoMwadatlons 

f 

Ho. 

Rpts. 

% 

Rpts 

1,  ProvidA  opportunity  for  pupils  to 

psrticipsts  in  plsnnlng  instruotionsi 
aotivitiss.  ...» 

193 

43 

96 

2.  Xncresss  or  isprove  uss  of  ccnnuinity 
resources 

118 

37 

82 

3.  Sncoursge  sctive  pupil  psrticipstion 
in  clssswork  

92 

39 

78 

4.  Use  a vide  variety  of  instanictional 
■aterials  and  sources  of  inforaation 

67 

35 

78 

5.  Increase  or  iaprove  teacher  planning 
and  preparation  for  classvork  .... 

74 

34 

76 

6.  Relate  subJect*nBatter  fields  to  the 
life-problMs  of  pupils  ....... 

64 

34 

76 

7.  Provide  an  in>^rvice  teacher  educa^ 
tlcm  progran  through  which  teachers 
will  becone  eore  coepetent  in  the  use 
of  Materials  and  nethods  . 

78 

33 

78 

8.  Increase  or  improve  use  of  audio* 

visual  aids  ......  

62 

32 

71 

9.  Increase  or  improve  use  of  problem* 
solving 

42 

30 

67 

10.  Adapt  teaching  procedures  to  the 

needs  of  individual  pupils  ..... 

58 

29 

64 

11.  ClassrooB  procedures  should  be  con* 
sistent  vith  the  stated  philosophy » 
aiaSf  and  objectives  ...  

42 

29 

64 

12.  Make  courses  and  classroom  work  more 
ftmctional  or  practical 

43 

27 

60 

33 


TABUS  3>~Ccaitinu«d 


Eo. 

% 

ReeoBwendatloae 

f 

Epts. 

Rpts. 

13. 

Decrease  use  of  lecture,  question- 
and-answer,  asslsn-study-reclte, 
page-by-page  textbook  and  other 
types  of  teacher-doninated  teaching 

39 

23 

51 

14. 

The  purpose  of  the  work  sh<nild  be 
clear  to  both  teacher  and  pupils  . . . 

28 

20 

44 

18. 

Increase  or  iaprove  use  of  the  school 
llbrax7  ....... 

22 

20 

44 

18. 

Use  a variety  of  teaching  procedures 

25 

19 

42 

17, 

Devote  adequate  class  tine  to  super- 
vised or  directed  study  ....... 

24 

19 

42 

18. 

Give  adequate  attentlcm  to  the 
elements  of  the  physical  envir«uBsnt 
over  which  the  teacher  has  control 
<e.g.,  seating.  Hinting,  ventllatlcm, 
display  of  pupils'  work  and  other 
■aterlals)  

58 

18 

40 

19. 

Improve  teaching  procedures  ..... 

24 

17 

38 

20. 

Increase  or  Improve  use  of  class 
discussion  ........ 

23 

17 

38 

21. 

Provide  for  group  or  committee  work 

19 

16 

36 

22. 

Encourage  critical  thinking  ..... 

14 

12 

27 

23. 

Adequate  time  and  care  should  be 
given  to  making  assigpoments  ..... 

12 

10 

22 

24. 

Use  materials  on  various  levels  to 
provide  for  Indlviclual  differences 

11 

10 

22 

25. 

Increase  or  improve  use  of  field  trips 

10 

10 

22 

26 


Create  an  interest  in  claseroofli  work 


12 


8 


18 


34 


th#  fiv9— point  rating  scale  which  was  used  on  the  question-* 
nalre  aubttittwd  to  the  Juries  of  leaders  in  education  is  applied  to  the 
recoanendations  of  the  visiting  oosualttees  presented  in  Table  3,  it  can 
be  said  thatt 

(a)  2 eategories  of  recoassendatlons  related  to  materials  and 
rathods  of  teaching,  being  in  37  and  43  reports  respectively,  occur  in 
most  or  all  of  the  43  reports  in  the  sample; 

(b)  10  categories,  being  in  from  27  to  35  reports,  occur  in 
more  than  one-half,  but  not  in  most  or  all  of  the  reports; 

(c)  6 categories,  being  in  from  16  to  23  reports,  occur  in 
approximately  one-half  of  the  reports; 

(d)  7 categories,  being  in  froa  10  to  17  reports,  occur  in 
more  than  a few,  but  in  less  than  ons-4uilf  of  the  reports;  and 

<e)  1 category,  being  in  8 reports,  occurs  in  few  if  any  of 

the  43  reports  in  the  sample. 

It  also  can  be  said  the  visiting  committees  recommend t 

(a)  items  1 and  2 in  Table  3 for  most  or  all  of  the  schools 
represented  in  the  sample; 

(b)  items  3 throu{^  12  for  more  than  one-half,  but  not  for 
most  of  the  schools; 

(c)  items  13  throu|^  18  for  approximately  one-half  of  the 

schools ; 

(d)  items  19  throu{^  29  for  more  than  a few,  but  for  less 
than  one-half  of  the  schools;  and 

(e)  item  26  for  few  if  any  of  the  schools  represented  by 
the  45  reports  in  the  sample. 
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The  549  separate  reccnowndatlons  closely  related  to  evaluation 
were  coablned  into  eleven  categories.  They  are  shown  In  Table  4. 

e 

The  visiting  coanittees  recosaend:  (a)  oentinucms^  regular, 

or  fre<iuent  evaluation  of  the  outcoaes  of  the  instructicaua 
prograa  (37)  and  of  the  pupil  activity  program  (25),  (b)  pupil 
partlclpati<»i  (37)  and  parent  participation  (13)  in  the  evaluation  of 
outcomes,  and  (c)  the  use  of  a variety  of  tests  and  other  evaluative 
tools  and  techniques  (31).  They  recomoend  that  evaluation  be  an 
integral  part  of  the  teachlng~leamlng  process  (21)  and  that  it  be 
in  terns  of  goals  or  objectives  (15) . The  visiting  committees  also 
recommend  general  impro\’eaent  of  evaluaticm  procedures  (37) , and  an 
in-service  teacher  educatlcm  program  as  a means  of  effecting 
improvement  in  evaluaticm  and  measurement  (17) . 
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TABLE  4 


RECOHMENDATIOMS  <W  THE  VISITINO  CGIOIIT1EES 
RELATED  TO  EVALUATION 


Mo. 

% 

R*c(»uiiendati<»is 

f 

Rpts. 

Rpts. 

1. 

Improve  evaluation  procedures  .... 

180 

37 

83 

3. 

Provide  for  frequent  evaluation  of 
outcomes  

83 

37 

83 

3. 

Provide  opportunity  for  pupils  to 
participate  in  evaluating  the  results 
of  Instructional  activities  

37 

37 

83 

4. 

Use  a variety  of  tests  and  other 
evaluative  tools  and  techniques  . . . 

63 

31 

69 

5. 

Changes  in  curriculum  should  be 
preceded  by  careful  study  and  evalua- 
tion   

56 

38 

63 

6. 

Provide  for  continuous  or  regular 
evaluation  of  the  outcomes  of  the 
pupil  activity  program  

37 

35 

56 

7. 

Evaluation  should  be  an  integral  part 
of  the  teaching-learning  process  . . 

33 

31 

47 

8. 

Provide  for  an  in-service  teacher 
education  program  through  which 
teachers  will  become  more  competent 
in  the  area  of  measurement  and 
evaluation  

28 

17 

38 

9. 

Einsluation  should  be  in  terms  of 
goals  or  objectives  ....  

15 

19 

33 

10. 

Provide  for  parents  to  participate  in 
evaluating  the  results  of  instruc- 
tional activities  

13 

13 

29 

11. 

Improve  methods  of  marking  and 
reporting  pupil  progress  

5 

5 

11 
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If  th«  fivs-polnt  rating  acala  irtiicb  vaa  uaad  on  the  questlcm- 
naira  aubaittad  to  the  Juries  of  leaders  in  education  is  applied  to  the 
reccMSMndations  of  the  visiting  coaalttees  presented  in  Table  4,  it  can 
be  said  that: 

(a)  3 categories  of  reccnsaendatioas  related  to  evaluation, 
each  being  in  37  reports,  occur  la  aost  or  all  of  the  45  reports  in  the 
saaple ; 

(b)  2 categories,  being  in  28  and  31  reports  respectively,  occur 

in  aore  than  one>half,  but  not  in  aost  of  the  reports; 

(c)  2 categories,  being  in  21  and  25  reports  respectively, 

occur  in  approxlaately  one<-half  of  the  reports; 

(d)  3 categories,  being  in  froa  13  to  17  reports,  occur  in 
Bore  than  a fee,  but  in  less  than  one**half  of  the  reports;  and 

(e)  1 category,  being  in  5 reports,  occurs  in  few  if  any  of  the 
45  reports  in  the  saaple. 

It  also  can  be  said  the  visiting  ccauilttees  recoasendt 

(a)  iteas  1,  2,  and  3 in  Table  4 for  aost  or  all  of  the 
schools  represented  by  the  45  reports  in  the  sample; 

(b)  iteas  4 and  5 for  aore  than  rae»half,  but  not  for  aost  of 
the  schools; 

(c)  iteas  8 and  7 for  approxlaately  one*4ialf  of  the  schools; 

(d)  iteas  8,  9,  and  10  for  aore  than  a fee,  but  for  less  than 
one-half  of  the  schools;  and 

(e)  Itea  11  for  few  if  any  of  the  schools  represented  by  the 


45  reports  in  the  saaple. 
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nie  595  reoauwndatl<ais  cloMly  to  guidance  vere 

coabined  into  nineteen  categories.  They  are  reported  in  Table  5. 

The  visiting  cosaittees  think  the  physical  facilities*  the 
ways  of  working,  the  services  rendered,  the  attitudes  of  teachers, 
and  the  adainistratlve  aspects  of  guidance  all  warrant  specific 
reconaendations . The  coaaitteea  appear  to  believe  iaproveaent  is 
needed  in  essentially  all  jdiases  of  guidance  in  Georgia  high  schools. 
As  one  Beans  of  effecting  the  needed  iaproveaent,  they  reeomend 
in-service  teacher  educaticm  prograas  through  which  teachers  will 
becoae  aore  coapetent  in  the  area  of  guidance  and  counseling  (37). 
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TABLI  5 


KECdMBlfBATlOHS  Ot  IHB  VISmiRI  COHHinSES 
RELATED  TO  GUIDANCE 


R«coHMndatioiui 

f 

No. 

Rpts. 

% 

Rpts. 

1.  Provide,  keep  upoto'^te,  end  uee 
adequate  ouaulatlve  records  in 
fuidanee  and  counseling  ....... 

66 

40 

• 

89 

2.  Provide  adequate  tine  for  guidance 
and  counseling  ....  

SO 

38 

84 

3.  Provide  an  in<»service  teacher  educa- 
tion prograa  through  lAich  teachers 
will  increase  their  conpetenoies  in 
the  area  of  guidance  and  counseling 

77 

37 

82 

4.  Provide  a trained  counselor  to  coor- 
dinate the  guidance  prograa  ..... 

95 

32 

71 

5.  Provide  or  imirove  guidance  and 

counseling  services  

44 

28 

62 

6.  Provide  an  adequate  budget,  adequate 
equipaent  and  supplies,  and  adequate 
office  space  for  guidance  and 
counseling 

44 

26 

98 

7.  Collect,  organiM,  file  and  use 

Inforaational  aaterials  in  providing 
educational,  vocational,  and  personal 
and  social  guidance  and  counseling 

54 

23 

51 

8.  Use  the  hcaeroon  period  to  provide 
guidance  experiences  

31 

20 

44 

9.  Provide  or  improve  vocational  guid- 
ance and  counseling  

26 

20 

44 

10.  Classroom  teachers  should  accept 

responsibility  for  performing  guid- 
ance and  counseling  services  .... 

29 

18 

40 

11.  Provide  or  improve  educational 

guidance . . , , 

25 

18 

40 

40 


TABLE  5>*>Coiitlnu«d 


■ t ' ■ 

No. 

% 

Bccnwimdationa 

f 

BptS . ’ 

KptS. 

la. 

A faculty  guidance  coamittee  is 
needed  ...  

18 

19 

33 

13. 

Provide  or  iaprove  personal  and 
social  guidance  and  counseling  *.  . 

18 

15 

33 

14. 

Use  problsns  cotason  to  nany  or  all 
pupils  as  a basis  for  organised  group 
guidance  activities  ......... 

18 

13 

29 

IS. 

Increase  or  inprove  use  of  o<msult- 
ants  and  resource  persons  in  pro- 
viding guidance  experience  . .‘ . . . 

11 

11 

24 

16. 

Provide  or  inprove  follov-up  services 

11 

11 

24 

17. 

Provide  or  iaprove  placMsnt  services 

11 

10 

22 

18. 

Belp  school  leavers  foraulate  plans 
for  next  steps  ........... 

6 

6 

13 

19. 

Base  the  guidance  program  on  the 
needs  of  pupils  

4 

4 

9 
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Xf  ths  flv»-polnt  rating  scale  which  was  used  on  the  questlcm- 
nalre  sutmltted  to  the  Juries  of  leaders  In  education  Is  applied  to  the 
reccMsaendatlons  of  the  visiting  cooalttees  presented  In  Table  5,  It  can 
be  said  that: 

(a)  3 categories  of  recoaanendatlons  related  to  guidance,  being 
In  froB  37  to  40  reports,  occur  In  aost  or  all  of  the  45  reports  In  the 
saaple; 

(b)  2 categories,  being  In  25  and  32  reports  respectively, 
occiur  In  aore  than  one>>half,  but  not  In  aost  or  all  of  tlM  reports} 

(c)  6 categories,  being  In  froa  18  to  26  reports,  occur  In 
approxlaately  oae-half  of  the  reports; 

(d)  6 categories,  being  In  froa  10  to  15  reports,  occur  In 
wore  than  a few,  but  In  less  than  one-half  of  the  reports;  and 

(e)  2 categories,  being  In  4 and  6 reports  respectively, 
occiur  In  few  If  any  of  the  45  reports  In  the  saaple. 

It  also  can  be  said  the  visiting  coaalttees  recoaaend: 

(a)  Iteas  1,  2,  and  3 In  Table  5 for  aost  or  all  of  the 
schools  represented  by  the  45  reports  In  the  sample; 

(b)  Items  4 and  5 for  more  than  one-half,  but  not  for  aost 
or  all  of  the  schools; 

(c)  Items  6 through  H lor  approxlaately  <me-half  of  the 

schools ; 

(d)  Iteas  12  through  17  for  aore  than  a few,  but  for  less 

than  one-half  of  the  schools;  and 

(e)  lt«BS  18  and  19  for  few  If  any  of  tbe  schools  represented 

by  the  45  reports  In  the  saaple. 
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1h«  589  Mparftte  recoMaemtatlons  cloMly  r«Iated  to  th«  pupil 
activity  progxaa  ware  combined  into  tvesty-flve  categories.  They  are 
shoen  in  Tiable  6, 

The  visiting  coamlttees  recommend  thatt  (a)  the  outc<»Be8  of 
the  pupil  activity  program  be  evaluated  frequently  (25),  (b)  a variety 
of  activities  be  included  in  the  program  (23),  (c)  adequate  tine  be 
scheduled  for  activities  during  the  school  day  (22),  (d)  pupils  be 
given  opportunity  to  assume  respcmsibilities  in  the  activities  (22), 

(e)  pupils  be  permitted  to  participate  in  the  aanagement  of  the  school 
throiigh  a student  council  or  similar  body  (23),  (f)  pupils  be  encouraged 
to  participate  in  one  or  more  activities  (31),  (g)  some  method  of 
controlling  the  number  of  activities  in  which  a pupil  may  participate 
be  employed  (8),  (h)  partlclpaticm  in  activities  be  iiusluded  on  the 
pupils'  permanent  records  (6),  and  (i)  each  activity  be  sponsored  by 
an  able  and  interested  teacher  (10) « They  also  recomamnd  increasing 
or  Improving  the  following  phases  of  the  activity  program;  (a)  physical 
activities  (27),  <b)  music  (22),  (c)  htHseroom  (16),  (d)  dramatics  and 
speech  (14),  (e)  assembly  (13),  (f)  social  activities  (12),  (g)  publi- 
cations (11),  (h)  art  (4),  and  (1)  the  student  ccHincil  (8)  (13). 
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TABLE  6 

RECOHIEIIDATIORS  (F  TBB  VISmUQ  CCHaTIEBS 
BELA1BD  TO  IBB  PUPIL  ACTIVITY  FROC3RAM 


RecoMMndatlons 

f 

Ho. 

Bpts. 

% 

Rpts. 

1. 

Socoiuntgo  impila  to  participate  in 
one  or  aore  aetlritlea  ....... 

49 

31 

69 

2. 

Provide  or  Improve  pupil  activity 
prograa  

42 

28 

62 

3. 

Provide  adequaid  physical  activities 
for  both  boys  and  girls  ....... 

41 

27 

60 

4. 

Provide  for  continuous  or  regular 
evaluati<m  of  the  outcones  of  the 
pupil  activity  program  

37 

25 

56 

S. 

Provide  for  all  pupils  to  participate 
in  the  management  of  the  school 
through  a representative  student 
council  or  similar  body  ....... 

41 

23 

51 

6. 

Provide  activities  for  the  variety  of 
interests  irtiich  individual  pupils 
have  ........  

32 

23 

51 

7. 

Provide  or  improve  music  in  the  pupil 
activity  program  

39 

22 

48 

8. 

Schedule  adequate  time  during  the 
school  day  for  the  pupil  activity 
program  ....  

29 

22 

48 

9. 

Give  pupils  opportunities  to  assxuae 
respcmsibllities  in  the  pupil  activ- 
ity program  ............. 

28 

22 

48 

10. 

Provide  or  inorease  opportunities  for 
creative  expression  . . 

67 

19 

42 

11. 

Homerocw  progu^am  should  contribute 
effectively  to  the  pupil  activity 
progru 

23 

16 
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TABUS  6*~-Ck»itlnued 


BeooBBendatioius 

f 

Ho. 

Bpts. 

% 

Bpts. 

18. 

Provide  opportimlty  for  pupils  to 
partioipsts  In  draantic  and  spaach 
aotivltias  

18 

14 

31 

13. 

Provl^  or  iaprove  aasmbly  prograoa  . 

29 

13 

29 

14. 

Olva  tba  student  council  qpportimlty 
to  accept  responsibility  , * . • . . 

16 

13 

29 

15. 

Provide  opportunity  for  pupils  to 
participate  In  social  activities  » . 

15 

12 

27 

15. 

Provide  or  laprove  school  publications 

15 

11 

24 

17. 

Provide  an  able  and  Interested  faculty 
sponsor  for  each  activity  

16 

10 

22 

18. 

A variety  of  sports  and  gaaes  should 
be  included  In  the  Intraaural  phys- 
ical e«hicatlon  prograa 

11 

10 

22 

19. 

Provide  a point  systea  or  other 
aethod  of  c<mtrolllng  the  nuaber  of 
activities  In  idilch  a pupil  aay 
participate  ....... 

10 

8 

18 

20. 

Use  the  student  council  as  a labora- 
tory for  the  practice  of  deaocratlc 
procedures  

8 

8 

18 

21. 

Participation  In  the  activity  prograa 
should  be  Included  on  each  pupil's 
peraanent  record  .......... 

6 

6 

13 

22. 

Provide  or  lim>rove  art  in  the  pupil 
activity  prograa  .......... 

5 

4 

9 

23. 

Provide  for  pupil  participation  in 
planning  vithln  the  activity  prograa 

6 

3 

6 

24. 

The  pupil  activity  prograa  should 
receive  active  support  and  encour- 
ageaent  froa  aeabers  of  the  school 
staff  . 

3 

3 

6 
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TAM<B  6>~<:ontiiiu«d 


Ho. 

RocoBBendatl<»ia  f Rpts . 

% 

Rpts. 

25.  Allow  toaohors  tiwe  during  tho 

school  day  to  sponsor  activltias  . . 3 3 

6 
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If  the  rating  scale  irhlch  was  used  on  the  questionnaire 
Bulwitted  to  the  Juries  of  leaders  In  education  is  applied  to  the 
xvconaendations  of  the  visiting  consdttees  presented  in  Table  6, 
it  can  be  said  that: 

(a)  none  of  the  categories  of  raconaendations  related  to 
pupil  activities  occurs  in  nost  or  all  of  the  45  reports  in  the  sanple; 

(b)  3 categories,  being  in  fron  27  to  31  reports,  occur  in 
nore  than  (me-half,  but  not  in  nost  or  all  of  the  reports; 

<c)  7 categories,  being  in  fr«m  18  to  25  reports,  occur  in 

approxlaateljr  <me-half  of  the  reports; 

(d)  8 categories,  being  in  from  10  to  16  reports,  occur  in 
nore  than  a few,  but  in  less  than  one-half  of  the  reports;  and 

(e)  7 categories,  being  in  from.  3 to  8 reports,  occur  in 
few  if  any  of  the  45  reports  in  the  sanple. 

Xt  also  can  be  said  the  visiting  coanittees  rec<»aend: 

(a)  itena  1,  2,  and  3 in  Table  6 for  nore  than  one-half, 
but  not  for  nost  of  the  schools  represented  by  the  45  reports  in  the 
sanple ; 

(b)  itens  4 throui;^  10  for  approxlnately  one-half  of  the 

schools ; 

(c)  items  11  through  18  for  nore  than  a few,  but  for  less 
than  one-half  of  the  schools;  and 

(d)  itens  19  through  25  for  few  if  any  of  the  schools 
irepresented  by  the  45  reports  in  the  sanple. 
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Tbm  368  reoonendatlo&s  related  to  ln*Kiorvico  toachor  aducatloa 
prograas  wore  combined  Into  aoven  categoriea.  Iboy  are  shown  In 
Table  7.  The  vial ting  ccMwittees  reconaend  in-service  teacher  educa- 
tion prograas  to  help  teachers : (a)  to  beeoae  aore  coapetent  In 

guidance  and  counseling  (37) , in  the  use  of  aaterials  and  aethods  (33) , 
and  in  aeasureaent  and  evaluation  (17);  (b)  to  increase  their  knowledge 
and  understanding  ot  huaan  growth  and  developaent  in  general  (IS) ; and 
(c)  to  leaam  wore  about  the  individual  pupils  they  teach  and  how  to 
provide  for  their  differences  in  ability,  interests,  and  needs  (36). 
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TABLI  7 


RECOMMEMDATXGMS  OV  1HB  YISITIMS  CdOnTIESS 
RKLATED  TO  IK-SKRVICK  TKACHER  KDlTCATIOif 


Recomendations 

f 

Mo. 

Rpts. 

% 

Rpts. 

1.  Provide  an  in-service  teacher  educa- 
tion prograa  through  iriiich  teachers 
will  increase  their  cosqwtencies  in 
the  area  of  gpiidance  and  counseling 

77 

37 

82 

2.  Provide  an  in-service  teacher  educa- 
tion prograa  through  which  teachers 
will  learn  sore  about  their  pupils  as 
individuals  and  how  to  provide  for 
individual  differences  la  abilltjr, 
interests,  and  needs  ...  

89 

36 

80 

3.  Provide  or  improve  program  of  in- 

service  teacher  educaticn  

66 

3S 

78 

4.  Provide  an  in-service  teacher  educa- 
tion program  through  which  teachers 
will  becoM  more  coaq;>etent  in  the  use 
of  materials  and  methods  ...... 

78 

33 

73 

5.  Provide  for  an  in-»ervico  teacher 
education  progran  through  which 
teachers  will  becoae  wore  coapetent 
in  the  area  of  aeasureaent  and 

evaluation . 28  17  38 

6.  Provide  an  in-service  teacher  educa- 
tion prograai  through  ahioh  teachers 
will  increase  their  knowledge  of 

huaan  growth  and  developaent  ....  21  IS  33 


7.  Provide  adequate  leadership^  tlae, 
and  professional  aaterials  for  the 
in-service  education  of  teachers  . 


6 


13 
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It  tbm  flv*«polnt  rfttlng  seal*  which  wu  used  on  thw  question- 
nslre  submitted  to  the  Juries  of  leaders  in  eduoation  is  applied  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  visiting  committees  presented  in  Table  7,  it  can 
be  said  that: 

(a)  2 of  the  categories  of  recommendations  related  to  in- 
service  teacher  edueatioo^  being  in  36  and  37  reports  respectively, 
occur  in  most  or  all  of  the  49  reports  in  the  sample; 

(b)  2 categories,  being  in  33  and  35  reports  respectively, 
occur  in  more  than  one-half,  but  not  in  most  of  the  reports; 

(c)  2 categories,  being  in  IS  and  17  reports  respectively, 
occur  in  more  than  a few,  but  in  less  than  <me-half  of  tiie  reports;  and 

(d)  1 category,  being  in  6 reports,  occurs  in  few  if  any  of 
the  45  reports  in  the  sample. 

It  also  can  be  said  the  visiting  committees  recommend: 

(a)  items  1 and  2 la  Thble  7 for  most  or  all  of  the  schools 
represented  by  the  45  reports  in  the  sample; 

(b)  items  3 and  4 for  mojre  than  oae-half,  but  not  for  most 
of  the  schools; 

(c)  items  5 and  6 for  more  than  a few,  but  for  less  than 
one-half  of  the  schools;  and 

(d)  item  7 for  few  if  any  of  the  schools  represented  by  the 


49  reports  in  the  sample. 
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The  CoaBondationa 

The  four  sactloiw—currlculuBy .Instruction^  guidance,  and 
pupil  activltlee«~of  the  forty-five  reports  used  la  this  study  contain 
1,172  conendatlons . The  1,151  cosnendatlons  found  in  three  or  nore 
reports  sere  conblned  Into  seven ty-el|^t  categories.  The  frequency  of 
occurrence  of  oossMndatlons  In  each  of  the  seven ty-ei^t  categories, 
the  nuaber  of  reports  In  shich  each  category  of  connendatlans  occurs, 
the  percentage  of  reports  in  which  each  occurs,  and  tiie  rank  order  of 
each  according  to  the  nunber  of  reports  In  which  they  occur  are 
presented  in  Table  8. 
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TABUE  8 

COMKEimATiaHS  or  THE  VISIT! ro  COManSBS 


£ 

No. 

% 

CoaBendatlona 

f 

Rpts. 

Rpts. 

Rank 

1. 

Good  ]mpll~t««clMr  rolatimuAlps  . 

95 

40 

89 

1 

2. 

Job  dosM  In  ourront  ovnluntioa  . . 

54 

29 

64 

2 

S. 

Tho  porsonnl  and  profeMloonl 
qunllflentions  of  staff  ara 
satisfactory 

34 

26 

58 

3 

4. 

Uae  of  reaourcaa  and  ■aterials  . . 

40 

25 

56 

4 

5. 

Ivldenca  of  good  taaehlng  .... 

43 

24 

53 

5 

6. 

Hobby  and  laisure  interaats  clubs 

34 

23 

51 

6 

7. 

Good  pupil  behavior  and  pupil 
attitude  toward  the  school  .... 

35 

22 

48 

7 

8. 

Ifforta  to  add  or  liqu^ove  guid- 
ance and  counseling  services  . . . 

30 

21 

47 

8 

9. 

Teachers  are  sincere  and  they  are 
interested  in  their  pupils  .... 

29 

20 

44 

10 

10. 

Good  staff  relationships  ..... 

28 

20 

44 

10 

11. 

Ihysical  activities  idtase  of 
pupil  activity  program  ...... 

25 

20 

44 

10 

12. 

Attention  given  to  the  elements 
of  the  idiysleal  environment  over 
which  teacher  has  control  .... 

29 

19 

42 

IS 

13. 

Recognition  of  need  for  and 
efforts  toward  meeting  needs  and 
interests  of  pupils  ....... 

27 

19 

42 

IS 

14. 

Variety  of  offerings  In  the 
curz>ieulum 

23 

19 

42 

13 
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TABLX  8<~K;oatinu«d 


atoBgsBBsa 


Ho.  % 


Coaaendatlons 

f 

Rpts. 

Rpts. 

Rank 

IS.  Tour  philosophy  and  your  efforts 
to  forsulste  It 

22 

18 

40 

16 

16.  Faculty  preparation  in  subject- 

aatter  areas  

21 

18 

40 

16 

17.  Publlcatlous 

19 

18 

40 

16 

18.  Baq;>hasia  placed  <m  actlrity  pro- 
gram  and  the  variety  of  activ- 
ities provided  

19 

17 

38 

19.5 

19.  Planning  and  preparation  by 

teachers  for  classwork  ..... 

18 

17 

38 

19.5 

30.  Asseablies  

17 

17 

38 

19.5 

21.  Beginning  or  Inprovlng  cxiaulatlve 
records 

17 

17 

38 

19.5 

22.  Recognition  of  need  for  guidance 
and  counseling  services  

19 

16 

36 

22.5 

23.  In  Bom»  classes  teaching  proce- 
dures are  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
Individuals . 

18 

16 

36 

33.5 

34.  Plans  for  future  lagtroveaent  . . 

19 

15 

33 

25 

28.  Tarlety  of  voluntary  nuslo 

activities  

16 

IS 

33 

35 

36.  Acceptance  by  teachers  of  guid- 
ance and  counseling  responsi- 
bilities   

16 

19 

33 

25 

27.  Faculty  efforts  and  progress  in 
Inprovlng  currieulun  

16 

14 

31 

27 

28.  Recognition  of  need  for  further 
study  and  lsq>roveMmt  of  currlc- 
ulun  and  lnstructl<»  

18 

IS 

29 

29.5 
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TABLK  8<~€ontlnued 


CoMMndations 

f 

Ho. 

Rpts. 

% 

Rpts. 

Rank 

29.  Boglnnlng  follovtip  studies  of 
school  leavers  ... 

18 

13 

29 

29.5 

30.  Bxtent  of  pupil  participation  In 
activity  prograa 

14 

13 

29 

29.5 

31.  Provldlag  counselor  or  guidance 
person  to  coordinate  guidance 
program  

14 

13 

29 

29.5 

32.  Use  of  audio  visual  aids  In  some 
classes  . 

15 

12 

27 

33 

33.  Provisions  for  college-bound 
pupil* 

13 

12 

27 

33 

34.  The  pupil  activity  program 
receives  active  support  and 
encouragement  from  members  of  the 
school  staff  . . 

12 

12 

27 

33 

35.  Active  pupil  participation  In 
Instructional  activities  In  some 
classes  , 

16 

11 

24 

37 

36.  Good  working  relationships  with 
parents  and  community  agencies 

13 

11 

24 

37 

37.  Opportunity  for  pupils  to  prac- 
tice skills  needed  In  democratic 
living 

12 

11 

24 

37 

38.  Becognitlon  of  need  to  provide 
for  ncxk-college  bound  pupils  . . 

11 

11 

24 

37 

39.  Pupil  participation  in  the 

management  of  the  school  .... 

11 

11 

24 

37 

40.  Pupil  participation  In  planning 
Instructional  activities  In  some 

classes  

11 

10 

22 

40.5 

41.  Use  of  comsunlty  resources  . . . 

10 

10 

22 

40.5 
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TABU  8— Continued 


, . Bo.  % 

Coaaendntlone  f Rpts.  Rpta.  Rank 


41 . Use  of  coaaunity  resources  ...  . 

42.  Fbysiosl  activities  for  boys  . . 

43.  Relating  subject>4uiitter  to  life 

situations  probleas  in  sone 
classes . . . 


10  10  32  40.9 

9 9 30  42 

10  8 18  46 


44.  Rf forts  to  integrate  subjects  . . 


8 8 18  46 


45.  Beginning  aade  toward  a testing 
program 


8 8 18  46 


46.  Draaatie  and  speech  activities  . 

47.  Beginning  nade  in  studying  pupils 

48.  Efforts  to  Inprove  articulation 

and  coordination  


8 8 18  46 

8 8 18  46 

10  7 16  50.5 


49.  Tine  scheduled  for  pupil  activity 


8 7 16  50.5 


50.  Work  of  hoaeroon  groups  in  pro> 
viding  guidance  experiences 


8 7 16  50.5 


51.  Degree  of  consistency  between 

practices  and  outcomes  and 
stated  philosophy,  alms,  and 
objectives . . . . 

52.  Supervised  or  directed  study  in 

sone  classes  . . 

53.  Physical  activities  for  girls  . . 

54.  Providing  budget,  equipment  and 
supplies,  or  space  for  guidance 
and  counseling  activities  . . . . 


7 7 16  90.9 

7 7 16  50.9 

7 7 16  90.5 

7 6 13  55 


59.  Pupil  interest  in  classvork  . . . 


6 6 13  55 


56.  Work  of  hoaeroon  groups  In  pupil 
activity  program  


6 6 13  59 
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TABLE  8~Continu«d 


CoMendatlons 

f 

Mo. 

Epts. 

% 

Rpts. 

Sank 

57.  Group  guidance  activities  .... 

6 

5 

11 

61.5 

58.  Educational  suldance 

6 

5 

11 

61.5 

59.  Use  of  problen  solving  in  sone 
classes  ....  

5 

5 

11 

61.5 

60.  Prognaa  in  evaluaticm  of  out- 
cones  ^ ^ , 

5 

5 

11 

61.5 

61.  Encouraging  critical  thinking  . . 

5 

5 

11 

61.5 

63.  Efforts  to  integrate  pupil  activ- 
ity progran  into  the  total  school 
program  . 

5 

S 

11 

61.5 

63.  Social  activities  ........ 

5 

5 

11 

61.5 

64.  Xntraaural  physical  education 
program  

5 

5 

11 

61.5 

65.  File  of  occupational  information 

5 

5 

11 

61.5 

66.  Providing  time  for  guidance  and 
counseling  

5 

5 

11 

61.5 

67 . Use  of  available  information 

about  pupils  . , 

4 

4 

9 

69 

68,  Use  of  field  trios  

4 

4 

9 

69 

69.  Efforts  to  make  courses  and 

classwork  functional  or  practical 

4 

4 

9 

69 

70.  Pupils  present  assembly  programs 

4 

4 

9 

69 

71.  Vocational  auidance  . . . ^ t . . 

4 

4 

9 

69 

72.  Use  of  class  discussion  

3 

3 

7 

75 

73.  Use  of  school  library  ...... 

3 

3 

7 

75 
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TABLB  8— Continued 


Coomendationa 


No.  % 

f Rpts.  Rpta.  Rank 


74.  Opportunities  for  leadership  and 
followership  experiences  . . . . 

75.  Evidence  of  creative  activities 

76.  Method  of  controlling  the  number 

of  activities  in  which  a pupil 
may  psurticipate 


3 3 7 75 

3 3 7 75 

3 3 7 75 


77.  Handling  of  pupil  activity 
finances  


3 3 7 75 


78 .  Placement  services 


3 3 7 75 
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If  the  five-point  rating  scale  which  was  used  cm  the  question- 
naire submitted  to  the  Juries  of  leaders  in  education  is  applied  to 
the  categories  of  commendations  in  Table  8,  it  can  be  said  that: 

(a)  1 of  the  categories,  being  in  40  reports,  occurs  in  most 
or  all  of  the  45  reports  in  the  sample; 

(b)  1 category,  being  in  29  reports,  occurs  in  more  than 
one— half,  but  not  in  most  of  the  reports; 

Cc)  15  categories,  being  in  from  18  to  26  reports,  occur  in 
approximately  cme— half  of  the  reports; 

(d)  25  categories,  being  in  from  9 to  17  reports,  occur  in 
more  than  a few,  but  in  less  than  one-half  of  the  reports;  and 

(e)  36  categories,  being  in  from  3 to  8,  occur  in  few  if  any 
of  the  45  reports  in  the  saiq)le. 

It  also  can  be  said  the  visiting  committees  commend: 

(a)  most  or  all  of  the  45  schools  represented  in  the  sample 
for  it«i  1 cm  Table  8; 

(b)  more  than  one-half,  but  not  most  of  the  schools  for  item  2 

(c)  approximately  one-half  of  the  schools  for  items  3 
through  17; 

(d)  more  than  a few,  but  less  than  one-half  of  the  schools 
for  items  18  through  42;  and 

(e)  few  if  any  of  the  45  schools  represented  in  the  sample 
for  items  47  through  78. 
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Hie  coBBendations  closely  related  to  curriculum,  materials 
and  methods  of  teaching,  evaluation,  guidance,  and  pupil  activities 
are  presented  in  this  section  of  the  report.  Sight  categories  of 
connendations  were  Judged  to  be  not  closely  related  to  any  one  of 
these  five  broad  areas.  They  are  reported  in  Table  8 only— as 
items  1,  3,  7,  9,  10,  16,  36,  and  47. 

The  180  commendations  closely  related  to  curriculum  were 
combined  into  twelve  categories.  They  are  presented  in  Table  9. 

It  should  be  noted  that  eight  of  the  twelve  categories  of  commendations 
in  Table  9 refer  to  ’’efforts,’^  "recognition  of  need,"  and  "plans";  few 
appear  to  refer  specifically  to  desirable  features  of  the  curriculum. 
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TABLE  9 

COUIENDATIONS  GT  THE  VISITING  COMMITTEES 
RELATED  TO  CURRICULUM 


Coanendatl one 

f 

No. 

Rpts. 

% 

Rpts 

1. 

Recognition  of  need  for,  and 
efforts  toward  meeting  needs 
and  interests  of  pupils  

27 

19 

42 

2. 

Variety  of  offerings  in  the 
curriculum  

23 

19 

42 

3. 

Tour  philosophy  and  your  efforts 
to  formulate  it  

22 

18 

40 

4. 

Plans  for  future  improvement  . . 

19 

15 

33 

5. 

Faculty  efforts  and  progress  in 
improving  curriculum  

16 

14 

31 

6. 

Recognition  of  need  for  further 
study  and  improvement  of  curric- 
ulum and  instruction  

18 

13 

29 

7. 

Provisions  for  college-bound 
pupils  

13 

12 

27 

8. 

Opportunity  for  pupils  to  prac- 
tice skills  needed  in  democratic 
living  

12 

11 

24 

9. 

Recognition  of  need  to  provide 
for  non-college  bound  pupils  . . 

11 

11 

24 

10. 

Efforts  to  Improve  articulation 
and  coordination  

10 

7 

16 

11. 

Progress  in  evaluation  of  out- 
comes   

5 

5 

11 

12. 

Use  of  available  Information 
about  pupils  

4 

4 

9 
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If  the  five-point  rating  scale  which  was  used  on  the  question- 
naire subBitted  to  the  Juries  of  leaders  in  education  is  applied  to  the 
connendatlons  of  the  visiting  committees  shown  in  Table  9,  it  can  be 
said  that: 

(a)  no  categories  of  commendations  related  to  curriculum  occur 
in  most  or  all  of  the  45  reports  in  the  sample; 

(b)  no  categories  of  ccHBmendations  occur  in  more  than  one-half 
of  the  reports; 

(c)  3 categories,  being  in  18  or  19  reports,  occur  in 
approximately  one-half  of  the  reports; 

(d)  6 categories,  being  in  from  11  to  IS  reports,  occur  in 
more  than  a few,  but  in  less  than  one-half  of  the  reports; 

(e)  3 categories,  being  in  from  4 to  7 reports,  occur  in  few 
if  any  of  the  45  reports  in  the  sample. 

It  also  can  be  said  the  visiting  committees  commend: 

(a)  approximately  one-half  of  the  schools  for  items  1,  2,  and 
3 in  Table  9; 

(b)  more  than  a few,  but  less  than  one-half  of  the  schools  for 
items  4 througdi  9;  and 

(c)  few  if  any  of  the  schools  represented  by  the  45  reports  in 
the  sample  for  items  10,  11,  and  12. 

The  280  commendations  closely  related  to  materials  and  mthods 
of  teaching  were  combined  into  twenty-cxie  categories.  They  are  shown 
in  Table  10.  As  is  true  of  the  commendations  related  to  curriculum, 
certain  of  the  categories  of  commendations  related  to  materials  and 
methods  refer  to  "efforts”  and  "recognition  of  need." 


Furthermore,  the 
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phrase,  "in  sooe  classes,"  occurs  in  six  of  the  tventy-^e  items  in 
Table  10,  Several  of  the  conditions  for  which  the  visiting  ccnunlttees 
coamend  certain  hi^  schools  do  not  appear  to  be  in  general  use  even  in 
the  schools  coasmnded. 
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TABLE  10 


COIOIEMDATIQNS  OP  THE  VISITING  COUIITTEES 
RELATED  TO  MATERIALS  AND  METHODS 


CoBvaendationa 

f 

No. 

Rpts. 

% 

Rpts. 

1.  Use  of  resources  and  materials 

40 

25 

56 

2.  Evidence  of  good  teaching  .... 

43 

24 

53 

3.  Attention  given  to  the  elements 
of  the  physical  envirtmment  over 
which  teacher  has  control  (seat- 
ing, lighting,  ventilation,  dis- 
plays of  pupils*  work  and  other 
materials)  

29 

19 

42 

4.  Planning  and  preparatl<»i  by 

teachers  for  classwork  

18 

17 

38 

5.  In  scmie  classes,  teaching  proce- 
dures are  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
individuals  

18 

16 

36 

6.  Recognition  of  need  for  further 
study  and  improvement  of  curric- 
ulum and  instruction  

18 

13 

29 

7.  Use  of  audio-visual  aids  in  some 
classes 

15 

12 

27 

8.  Active  pupil  participation  in 
instructional  activities  in  some 
classes 

16 

11 

24 

9.  Pupil  participation  in  planning 
instructional  activities  in  some 
classes  .....  

11 

10 

22 

10.  Use  of  community  resources  . . . 

10 

10 

22 

11.  Relating  subject-matter  to  life 
situations  in  some  classes  . . . 

10 

8 

18 

12.  Efforts  to  integrate  subjects  . . 

8 

8 

18 
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TABLE  10— Continued 


Ho.  % 


Coamendatl  Otis 

f 

Rpts. 

Rpts 

13. 

Degree  of  consistency  between 
classrooB  procedures  and  stated 
philosophy,  aiauB,  and  objectives 

7 

7 

16 

14. 

Supervised  or  directed  study  in 
sone  classes  

7 

7 

16 

15. 

Pupil  interest  in  classwork  . . . 

6 

6 

13 

16. 

Use  of  problea-solving  in  some 
classes  

5 

5 

11 

17. 

Encouraging  critical  thinking  . . 

5 

5 

11 

18. 

Use  of  field  trips  . . 

4 

4 

9 

19. 

Efforts  to  make  courses  and 
classwork  functional  or  practical 

4 

4 

9 

20. 

Use  of  class  discussion  

3 

3 

7 

21. 

Use  of  school  library  

3 

3 

7 
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If  the  five-point  scale  which  was  used  on  the  question- 
naire subtBltted  to  the  Juries  of  leaders  in  education  is  applied  to 
the  coonendatlons  of  the  visiting  coauBittees  shown  in  Table  10,  it 
can  be  said  that: 

(a)  no  categories  of  comaendations  related  to  materials  and 
methods  of  teaching  occur  in  most  or  all  of  the  reports; 

(b)  no  categories  of  commendations  occur  in  more  than  approx- 
imately one-half; 

(c)  3 categories,  being  in  from  19  to  25  reports,  occur  in 
approximately  one-half  of  the  reports; 

(d)  7 categories,  being  in  from  10  to  17  reports,  occur  in 
more  than  a few,  but  in  less  than  one-half  of  the  reports;  and 

(e)  11  categories,  being  in  from  3 to  8 reports,  occur  in 
few  if  any  of  the  45  reports  in  the  sample. 

It  also  can  be  said  the  visiting  committees  commend: 

(a)  approximately  one-half  of  the  schools  for  items  1,  2, 
and  3 in  Table  10; 

(b)  more  than  a few,  but  less  than  one-half  of  the  schools  for 
iteira  4 throui^  10;  and 

(c)  few  if  any  of  the  schools  represented  by  the  45  reports  in 
the  sample  for  items  11  throue^  21. 

The  sixty-seven  comMndations  closely  related  to  evaluation  were 
combined  into  three  categories.  They  are  shown  as  items  2,  45,  and  60 
in  Table  8. 

The  category  referring  to  the  "job  done  in  the  current  eval- 
uation" contains  54  separate  commendations  which  occur  in  29  of  the 
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reports.  The  category,  "beginning  made  toward  a testing  program," 
contains  8 separate  commendations  which  occur  in  8 of  the  reports. 

The  third  category,  "progress  in  evaluati(»i  of  outcomes,"  occurs 
once  in  each  of  5 of  the  45  reports. 

If  the  five-point  scale  vdiich  was  used  on  the  questicamaire 
submitted  to  the  Juries  of  leaders  in  education  is  applied  to  the 
categories  of  commendations  related  to  evaluation,  it  can  be  said  thati 

(a)  no  categories  of  commendations  occur  in  most  or  all  of  the 

reports ; 

(b)  one  category  occurs  in  more  than  one-half,  but  not  in  most 
or  all  of  the  reports; 

(c)  no  categories  occur  in  approximately  one-half  of  the 

reports ; 

(d)  no  categories  occur  in  more  than  a few,  but  in  less  than 
one-half  of  the  reports;  and 

(e)  2 categories  occur  in  few  if  any  of  the  45  reports  in  the 

sample . 

It  also  can  be  said  the  visiting  ccuamittees  commend: 

(a)  more  than  one-half,  but  not  most  or  all  of  the  schools 
represented  by  the  45  reports  in  the  sample  for  the  "job  done  in  the 
current  evaluation"  and 

(b)  few  if  any  of  the  schools  for  the  "beginning  made  toward  a 
testing  program,"  and  for  "progiress  in  evaluation  of  outcomes." 

The  166  commendations  closely  related  to  guidance  were  combined 
into  fifteen  categories.  They  are  presented  in  Table  11.  Five  of  the 
categories  of  commendations  related  to  guidance  refer  to  "efforts," 
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"recognition  of  need,"  and  "beginning."  The  visiting  coomittees  appear 
to  couaend  sone  schools  for  providing  certain  conditions  and,  at  the 
sane  tine,  suggest  that  the  c<mditions  exist  to  a rather  linited  degree 


even  in  the  schools  they  cooaiend 
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TABLE  11 

cohmeubations  gf  the  visiting  couariEEs 

RELATED  TO  GUIDANCE 


Comendatlons 


No.  % 

f Rpta . Rpts . 


1«  Efforts  to  add  or  l^;>rove 

guidance  and  counseling  services  30  21  47 

2.  Beginning  or  inprovlng  cuimilative 

records 17  17  38 

3.  Recognition  of  need  for  guidance 

and  counseling  services 19  16  36 

4.  Acceptance  by  teachers  of  guid- 

ance and  counseling  responsi- 
bilities   16  15  33 

5.  Beginning  follov-up  studies  of 

school  leavers 18  13  29 

6.  Providing  counselor  or  guidance 
person  to  coordinate  guidance 

prograa 14  13  29 

7.  Beginning  Biade  in  studying  pupils  8 8 18 

8.  Work  of  homeroom  groups  in 

providing  guidance  experiences  8 7 16 

9.  Providing  Imdget,  equipment  and 
supplies,  or  space  for  guidance 

and  counseling  activities  ....  7 6 13 

10.  Group  guidance  activities  ....  6 5 11 

11.  Educaticmal  guidance 6 5 11 

12.  File  of  occupational  information  5 5 11 

13.  Providing  time  for  guidance  and 

counseling  5 5 11 

14.  Vocational  guidance  . 4 4 9 

15.  Placement  services 3 3 7 
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Xf  the  fiT»<-point  scale  irtileh  was  used  on  the  questionnaire 
subBltted  to  the  Juries  of  leaders  in  education  is  applied  to  the 
ooaaendatlaoa  of  the  visiting  cn—t  ttees  shovn  in  Table  11 « it  can 
be  said  that: 

(a)  no  categories  of  conMendations  related  to  guidance  occur 
in  aost  or  all  of  the  reports) 

(b)  no  categories  oeexir  la  wore  than  apprmciaately  one-half 
of  the  reports) 

(c)  1 category,  being  in  21  reports,  occurs  la  approninately 
erne  half  of  the  reports) 

(d)  5 oategorles,  being  in  fron  IS  to  17  rej^ts,  occur  in 
■ore  than  a few,  taut  in  less  than  <»e-half  of  the  reports)  and 

(e)  9 categories,  being  in  fron  3 to  8 reports,  occur  in 

few  if  any  of  the  45  reports  in  the  saaple. 

It  also  can  be  said  the  visiting  caanlttees  coaswnd: 

(a)  approxlaately  one-half  of  the  schools  for  item  1 in 
Table  11) 

(b)  nore  than  a few,  Imt  less  than  <»e-half  of  the  schools 

for  iteas  3 through  6)  and 

(c)  few  if  any  schools  for  lt«B8  7 through  18. 

The  236  cosnwndations  closely  related  to  pupil  activities 

were  contained  into  twenty-two  categories.  They  are  shown  in  Table  13. 
In  contrast  with  nany  of  the  conaendations  related  to  curriculum  and 
ssterials  and  nethods,  anny  of  ^e  coaaaendations  related  to  pupil 
activities  appear  to  be  for  the  quality  of  the  activities  rather 
for  ”ef forts”  or  ^recognition  of  need.” 
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TABLE  12 

COMMENDATIONS  OF  TBE  VXSITXMG  COMMITTEES 
RELATED  TO  PUPIL  ACTIVITIES 


No. 

% 

Conaendatlons 

f 

Rpts. 

Rpts 

1. 

Hobby  and  leisure  interests  clubs 

24 

23 

51 

2. 

miysical  activities  phase  of  pupil 
activity  program  

25 

20 

44 

3. 

Publications  

19 

18 

40 

4. 

Emphasis  placed  on  activity 
program  and  the  variety  of  activ- 
ities provided  

19 

17 

38 

5. 

Assemblies 

17 

17 

38 

6. 

Variety  of  voluntary  music  activ- 
ities   

16 

15 

33 

7. 

Extent  of  pupil  participation  in 
activity  program  

14 

13 

29 

8. 

The  pupil  activity  program 
receives  active  support  and 
encouragement  frc»  members  of  the 
school  staff  

12 

12 

27 

9. 

Pupil  participation  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  school  

11 

11 

24 

10. 

Physical  activities  for  boys  . . 

9 

9 

20 

11. 

Dramatic  and  speech  activities 

8 

8 

18 

12. 

Time  scheduled  for  pupil  activity 
program  

8 

7 

16 

13. 

Physical  activities  for  girls  . . 

7 

7 

16 

14. 

Work  of  homeroom  groups  in  pupil 
activity  program  

6 

6 

13 
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TABLE  12— Continued 


Coanendati ons 


Ho.  % 

t Spts.  Rpts. 


14.  Work  of  hosterooB  groups  In  pupil 

activity  program 6 6 13 

15.  Efforts  to  Integrate  pupil  activ- 
ity program  into  the  total  school 

program 5 5 n 

16.  Social  activities 5 5 n 

17.  Intramural  physical  educatitm 

program 5 5 11 

18.  Pupils  present  assembly  programs  449 

19.  Opportunities  for  pupils  to 
accept  responsibility  and  to 

exercise  leadership . 3 3 7 

20.  Evidence  of  creative  activities  337 

21 . Method  of  controlling  the  number 
of  activities  in  which  a pupil 

may  participate 3 3 7 

22.  Handling  of  pupil  activity 

finances  3 3 7 
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If  the  five-point  scale  vhich  was  used  on  the  questionnaire 
suhiBltted  to  the  Juries  of  leaders  in  education  is  applied  to  the 
coaoaendations  of  the  visiting  committees  shown  in  Table  12,  it  can 
be  said  that: 

(a)  no  categories  of  coomendations  related  to  pupil  activities 
occur  in  most  or  all  of  the  reports; 

(b)  no  categories  occur  in  more  than  approximately  one-half 
of  the  reports; 

(c)  3 categories,  being  in  from  18  to  23  reports,  occur  in 
approximately  one-half  of  the  reports; 

(d)  7 categories,  being  in  from  9 to  17  reports,  occur  in 
more  than  a few,  but  in  less  than  one-half  of  the  reports; 

(e)  12  categories,  being  in  from  3 to  8 reports,  occur  in 
few  if  any  of  the  reports. 

It  also  can  be  said  the  visiting  cooimittees  ccxmendt 

(a)  approximately  one-half  of  the  schools  for  items  1,  2, 
and  3 in  Table  12; 

(b)  more  than  a few,  but  less  than  <me-half  of  the  schools  for 
items  4 through  10;  and 

(c)  few  if  any  schools  for  items  11  through  22. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 
THE  JURY  JUDGHEirrS 

Tli«  <tegre«  to  which  two  Juriwa  of  leadwra  la  education  believe 
certain  condltlona  suggested  by  the  coaowndatlons  and  recoaoMndatl<ms 
of  the  visiting  cowalttees  exist  was  ascertained  by  subalttlng  a 
questionnaire  to  Instructional  supervisors  and  college  teachers  of 
professional  education  courses  for  high  school  teachers  > The  supervisors 
and  the  college  teachers  were  requested  to  Indicate  on  a five-point  scale 
the  degree  to  which  they  believe  each  condition  exists  la  Oeorgla  high 
schools  la  general.  Mean  scores  for  each  iten  on  the  questionnaire  were 
ooaiputed  for  each  Jury  and  for  the  conblned  Jury  conposed  of  fifty-two 
Instructional  supervisors  and  forty-three  college  teachers.  The  three 
sets  of  eeaa  scores  for  the  condltlcms  related  toj  (a)  eurrloulim, 

(b)  Materials  and  nethods  of  teaching,  (e)  evaluation,  (d)  guidance, 
(e)  pupil  activities,  and  (f)  In-service  teacher  education  are  pres- 
ented In  Tables  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  and  18  respectively.  The  scores  for 
seven  Itens  Judged  to  be  not  closely  related  to  any  one  of  these  broad 
areas  are  reported  In  Table  19.  The  Itens  In  each  table  are  arranged 
In  rank  order  according  to  the  aean  scores  for  the  conblned  Jury  of 
leaders  In  education. 

The  Jury  Judgnents  on  fifteen  conditions  suggested  by  the 
connendatlons  and  reconnendations  of  the  visiting  connlttees  and  related 
to  curriculum  are  presented  In  Table  13.  Although  the  scores  for  the  • 
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0up9TviBor»  and  tha  scoraa  for  the  college  teachers  fall  within  the  sane 
divlBlona  of  the  five-point  scale  for  each  of  the  fifteen  itens  related 
to  ourriculuB,  the  scores  for  the  supervisors  are  larger  than  the  scores 
for  the  college  teachers.  The  two  Juries  tend  to  agree j 7et»  the  super- 
visors believe  these  conditions  exist  in  more  schools  than  do  college 


teachers. 
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TABUS  13 

DSffitEE  TO  WHICH  THS  JURIES  OT  LEAOBRS  XN 
BSOCATZOif  BELIEVE  CRRTAXN  COHDITIGIfS 
RBLA1SD  TO  CORRZCOLUlf  EXIST  IR 
OEOROIA  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


ConcUtlona 

Ccaq> 

l.S. 

CTE 

1,  The  prograa  of  studies  provides  adequately 
for  the  oollege-boimd  pupils  ....... 

2.30 

2.27 

2.33 

2.  The  prograe  of  studies  provides  organized 
sequences  of  courses  carrying  on  through 
several  grades 

2.14 

2.19 

2.07 

3.  The  prograa  of  studies  provides  opportu> 
nity  for  pupils  to  practice  skills  needed 
in  deaocratlc  living 

1.34 

1.63 

1.65 

4.  The  program  of  studies  places  emphasis 
upon  experiences  'Miieh  have  carryover 
value  , 

1.61 

1.81 

1.37 

S.  The  prograa  of  studies  provides  for 

frequent  evaluaticm  of  outcomes  ...... 

1.40 

1.56 

1.21 

6.  The  program  of  studies  offers  a wide 
variety  of  experiences  to  provide  for 
individual  differences  .......... 

1.38 

1.50 

1.23 

7.  The  prograa  of  studies  is  based  on  an 
analysis  of  the  interests,  needs,  plans, 
problems,  and  abilities  of  the  pupils  . . . 

1.35 

1.56 

1.09 

8.  Curriculum  changes  are  preceded  by  care- 
ful study  and  evaluation  

1.28 

1.36 

1.16 

9.  The  prograa  of  studies  provides  for  the 

pupils  who  will  not  go  to  college  ..... 

1.27 

1.40 

1.12 

10.  Provision  is  made  for  continuous  or 

frequent  curriculum  study  and  improvement 
or  revisi<m  ........  . 

1.28 

1.48 

1.00 

11.  The  program  of  studies  provides  for  eoordi- 
naticm  of  educational  experiences  within 
each  grade  

1.22 

1.33 

1.09 
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UABUK  13>~Contiiitt«d 


Condi tloos 

Coap 

l.S. 

CTK 

12.  Curricttlim  dnvnlopaniit  procedunn  utllian 
tlw  mnultn  of  ntudiea  of  tho  noelo- 
•conoaic  ohnrnctoristics  nnd  resourona  of 
the  local  eoaaunity  .....  

1.21 

1.19 

1.23 

13.  Currloultm  devalopnent  proceduroa  utiliaa 
tha  reaulta  of  atudloa  of  huoan  growth  and 
devwlopaant  ........  , ^ 

1.18 

1.31 

1.02 

14.  Currieultm  dovelopaant  procoduroa  utiliaa 
tha  raaulta  of  follow-nip  atudiaa  of  pupila 
who  have  laft  aohool  ........... 

0.86 

0.94 

0.77 

15.  Proviaioa  ia  aada  for  lay  participation  in 
curriculum  dav^lopnant  . , 

0.76 

0.81 

0.67 
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1h«  eoablned  Jury  believes  the  program  of  studies  in  approz- 
iaately  one^half  of  the  high  schools  in  Oeorgia  provides  adequately  for 
the  college-bound  pupils  idiile  the  progran  in  less  than  <me-half  of  the 
schools  provides  for  the  pupils  who  will  not  go  to  college.  Instruc- 
tional supervisors  and  college  teachers  tend  to  agree  on  the  extent  to 
which  high  schools  provide  for  these  two  groups  of  pupils;  however,  the 
neans  scores,  even  thouid^  they  are  in  the  sane  divisions  of  the  five- 
point  scale,  indicate  supervisors  believe  provisicm  is  nade  for  the 
non-college  bound  pupils  to  a greater  extent  than  do  college  teachers. 

It  is  believed  the  progran  of  studies  in  more  than  a few,  but  in 
less  than  ooe-half  of  the  schools  offers  a wide  variety  of  experiences 
in  order  to  care  for  individual  differences  which  exist  anong  the  pupils. 
Although  supervisors  and  college  teachers  are  in  general  agreeaent  on 
the  extent  to  idiich  this  condition  exists,  the  nean  scores  indicate 
supervisors  believe  it  to  be  more  wide-spread  than  do  college  teachers. 

The  Jury  believes  opportunity  to  practice  skills  needed  in 
desocratic  living  is  provided  in  nore  than  a few,  but  in  less  than  one- 
half  of  the  high  schools  and  that  experiences  irtiich  have  carry-over 
value  are  eaphasised  to  a sinilar  extent.  Supervisors  and  college 
teachers  tend  to  agree  on  these  two  iteas;  however,  the  Man  scores 
suggest  supervisors  believe  experiences  with  carry-over  value  are 
eaphasised  in  aore  schools  than  college  teachers  do. 

The  prograa  of  studies  in  approxiaately  one-half  of  the  schools 
is  believed  to  provide  organised  sequences  of  courses  carrying  on  through 
several  grades  While  that  in  less  than  one-half  is  believed  to  provide 
for  coordination  of  educational  experiences  within  each  grade. 
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Supervisors  and  college  teachers  are  In  general  agreesent  on  the  extent 
to  which  provision  Is  Bade  for  these  phases  of  articulation  and  coordi- 
nation; however,  the  nean  scores  Indicate  supervisors  believe  sore  hl|^ 
schools  provide  for  each  condltlcm  than  do  college  teachers. 

Xteas  5,  8,  10,  and  15  <hi  fsble  13  refer  to  currlculua  study  and 
revision.  The  ccmblned  Jury  believes  that  In  nore  than  a few,  but  In 
less  than  one-half  of  the  schools  curriculum  change  Is  preceded  by  care- 
ful study  and  evaluation  and  that  the  currlculua  Is  being  evaluated  and 
iBproved  continuously  or  at  frequent  Intervals.  Xt  believes  few  if  any 
higb  schools  provide  for  lay  participation  In  currlculua  developawnt. 

The  two  sets  of  aean  scores  for  these  four  Items  fall  within  the  saae 
divisions  on  the  five-point  scale}  yet,  supervisors  believe  each  of  these 
conditions  exists  to  a greater  extent  than  do  college  teachers.  The  two 
groups  of  leaders  show  greater  dlsagreenent  <n»  the  extent  to  which 
provision  is  made  for  continuous  or  frequent  currlculua  study  and 
improvement  than  on  any  other  item  related  to  curriculum.  Supervisors 
are  responsible  for  curriculum  revlslcm  in  certain  schools.  The  question 
of  how  this  fact  may  have  affected  the  Judgments  naturally  arises. 

Several  items  tm  Table  13  refer  to  the  bases  of  the  curriculum. 
More  than  a few,  but  less  than  erne-half  of  the  schools  are  believed  to 
use  an  analysis  of  the  needs,  Interests,  and  abilities  of  the  pupils,  the 
results  of  studies  of  the  sexslo-economic  characteristics  and  resources  of 
the  local  community,  and  the  results  of  studies  of  human  growth  and 
developawnt  as  bases  for  tlw  program  of  studies.  Few  If  any  high  schools 
are  believed  to  base  the  curriculum  on  the  results  of  follow-up  studies 
of  school-leavers.  The  two  sets  of  mean  scores  for  items  7,  12,  13, 
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and  14  on  Table  13  are  In  the  tuaae  dlvlaiona  of  the  five-point  acale. 
Superviaors  and  college  teachers  tend  to  agree  cm  the  extent  to  ehloh 
these  conditions  exist | however,  supervisors  believe  more  schools  base 
the  currlculuB  on  an  analysis  of  the  interests,  needs,  and  abilities  of 
pupils,  on  studies  of  human  growth  and  developateat,  and  on  studies  of 
school-leavers  than  college  teachers  do.  Here,  again,  the  relationship 
of  supervisors  to  the  program  of  curriculum  development  should  be  noted. 

The  Jury  Judgments  on  twenty-six  conditions  suggested  by  the 
commendations  and  recoaatendatlons  of  the  visiting  committees  and  related 
to  materials  and  methods  of  teaching  are  presented  in  Table  14,  Although 
seventeen  of  the  twenty-six  pairs  of  mean  scores  for  the  two  Juries  of 
leaders  In  educatltm  are  In  the  same  divlslois  of  the  five-point  scale, 
the  scores  for  the  supervisors  tend  to  be  the  higher.  Supervisors 
believe  all  but  oam  of  the  condltltma  related  to  materials  and  methods 
exist  to  a greater  extent  than  do  college  teachers. 
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TABLE  14 

degree  to  which  the  juries  or  leaders  IH 

EDDCATXOH  BELIEVE  CERTAIN  COdDITIGNS 
RELATED  TO  IfATSRXALB  AND 
MBTHODS  or  TEACHING 
EXIST  IN  OECRGIA 
HICB  SCHOOLS 


Conditions 

Comp 

I.S. 

CTE 

1. 

Good  teaching  is  nore  prevalent  than 
poor  teaching  

2.25 

2.40 

2.07 

2. 

Adequate  attention  is  given  to  the  elenents 
of  the  physical  environaent  over  which  the 
teacher  has  control  (seating,  lighting, 
ventilation,  displays  of  pupils'  work  and 
other  materials)  

2.06 

1.98 

2.16 

3. 

Teacher  planning  and  preparation  for 
classwork  is  adequate  .... 

1.98 

2.10 

1.84 

4. 

Effective  use  is  wade  of  the  school  library 

1.92 

2.04 

1.77 

s. 

A variety  of  teaching  procedures  is  used  . 

1,79 

1.87 

1.70 

6. 

Effective  use  is  nade  of  audio-visual  aids 

1.79 

1.81 

1.77 

7. 

Effective  use  is  made  of  class  discussion 

1.73 

1.89 

1.53 

8. 

Adequate  time  and  care  are  given  to  waking 
assignments  

1.73 

1.77 

1.67 

9. 

Effective  use  is  made  of  a wide  variety  of 
instructional  materials  and  sources  of 
information  . 

1.67 

1.75 

1.35 

10. 

Adequate  class  tiro  is  devoted  to  supervised 
or  directed  study  

1.56 

1.69 

1.40 

11. 

Provlsi(m  is  made  for  group  or  coomlttee 
work  ......  

1.46 

1.60 

1.30 

12. 

Classroom  procedures  are  in  agreement  with 
the  stated  philosophy,  aims,  and  objectives 

1.43 

1.56 

1.28 
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lABLS  14— <!ontlnued 


Coadltiona 

Comp 

l.S. 

GTE 

13.  The  purpoae  of  tl«  wcxrk  is  clear  to  both 
teacher  and  dudIIs  .....  ^ 

1.42 

1.68 

1.23 

14.  Courses  and  classroon  vork  are  fu»:tloaal 
or  practical  ......... 

1.41 

1,87 

1.09 

15.  Pupils  are  aotivated  adequately  and  they 

are  Interested  in  classroom  work  

1.41 

1.50 

1.30 

16.  Provision  is  made  for  an  effective  in* 

service  teacher**education  program  through 
vhich  teachers  are  becoming  more  competent 
in  the  use  of  materials  and  methods  .... 

1.32 

1.44 

1.16 

17,  Teaching  procedures  are  adapted  to  the 

needs  of  individual  pupils  

1.22 

1.38 

1.02 

18.  Provision  is  made  for  relating  subject- 

matter  fields  to  life  problMw  of  pupils  . 

1.22 

1.42 

0.98 

19.  Active  pupil  participation  in  classvork  is 
encourased  . ^ , 

1.20 

1.34 

1.04 

20.  Teacher-domixiated  classroom  procedtires  are 
used  infrequently  ........ 

1.15 

1.33 

0.93 

21.  Materials  on  various  levels  are  used  to 

provide  for  individual  differences  .... 

1.13 

1.33 

1.00 

23.  Iffective  use  is  made  of  field  trips  . . . 

1.07 

1.10 

1.05 

23.  Effective  use  is  made  of  community 

resources  ................. 

1.07 

1.17 

0.95 

24.  Critical  thinking  is  encouraged  ...... 

1.06 

1.29 

0.79 

26.  Iffective  use  is  made  of  problem  solving  . 

0.97 

1.13 

0.79 

26.  Pupils  participate  in  planning  instruc- 
tional activities 

0.94 

1.08 

0.79 
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Ih«  coBbiiMd  Jury  believes t <a)  effective  use  is  eade  of  class 
discussion » asslgnaents,  directed  study,  group  or  coanlttee  wcnrkt  (b)  a 
variety  of  teaching  procedures  is  used;  and  (c)  teaching  procedures  are 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  individual  pupils  in  aore  than  a few,  but  in  less 
than  one-half  of  the  schools.  It  believes  problen-solvlng  and  pupil- 
teacher  planning  are  employed  in  few  if  any  Georgia  hli^  schools. 
Supervisors  believe  these  conditions  to  be  more  wide-spread  than  do 
college  teachers.  To  illustrate,  supervisors  believe  problem-solving 
and  pupil-teacher  planning  exist  la  aore  than  a few,  but  in  less  than 
one-half  of  the  schools  idtile  college  teachers  believe  these  conditions 
exist  in  few  if  any  Georgia  hi|^  schools. 

Supervisors  and  college  teachers  tend  to  agree  that  in  more  than 
a few,  but  in  less  than  oneHialf  of  the  schools;  (a)  teacher  planning 
and  preparation  for  classwork  are  adequate,  (b)  classroom  procedures  are 
in  agreement  with  the  stated  goals,  (e)  pupils  and  teachers  understand 
the  imrpose  of  the  classwork  which  they  are  doing,  (d)  courses  and 
classwork  are  funotlcmal  or  practical,  and  (e)  pupils  are  motivated 
adequately  and  they  are  interested  in  the  classroom  work. 

The  combined  Jury  believes  teacher-dominated  classroom  procedures 
are  used  infirequently,  subject-matter  is  related  to  life-problems  of 
pupils,  and  critical  thinking  is  encouraged  la  more  than  a few,  but  in 
less  than  one-half  of  the  schools.  The  mean  scores  of  the  college 
teachers  are  lower  for  these  items  than  those  of  the  supervisors.  In 
fact,  college  teachers  believe  these  conditions  exist  in  few  if  any 
Georgia  hi|^  schools. 

Sven  though  the  mean  scores  of  the  two  Juries  are  in  the  same 
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divlslans  oi  the  flve<>polnt  scale  for  certain  of  these  Items,  comparison 
of  the  scores  shows  the  degree  of  disagreeaMnt  between  the  supervisors 
sad  the  college  teachers  to  be  greatest  for  the  Items  c<memn»d  with 
making  courses  and  classvork  practical,  relating  subjject-mtter  to  life* 
problems,  enccmraging  critical  thinking,  using  a variety  of  instruc* 
tlcaial  materials  and  sources  of  lnf<mrmatlc«L,  and  using  teacher*>doalnated 
classroom  procedures. 

the  <tegree  to  which  the  two  Juries  of  leaders  la  educatl<m 
believe  certain  conditions  suggested  by  the  comneudations  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  visiting  committees  and  related  to  evaliiation  exist 
in  Oeorgla  hl|^  schools  In  general  Is  shown  in  Thble  19.  It  Is  believed 
the  first  seven  itmas  on  this  table  exist  la  more  than  a few,  but  In  less 
tiuuok  one-half  of  the  schools,  and  the  other  thxee  items  exist  In  few  if 
any  Oeorgla  high  schools. 
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TABUS  18 

DMHUES  TO  WHICH  THE  JURIES  Of  USAKEBS  IK 
EDUCATIOK  BELIEVE  CERTAIN  CONDITIONS 
RELATED  TO  EVALUATION  EXIST  IN 
OEORGU  BlOa  SCHOOLS 

9KBmaassaaBaraaaa:xstssaBssBBBssBmaaemBsasBS!tts!m!^ji..-j_i3.  i 

CcHiditloas  Comp  X.s,  CTE 


1.  The  prograa  of  studlea  provides  for 

fre<iueiit  eveluetion  of  outcoMs 1.40  1.56  1.31 

3.  Currlculim  ciumgee  are  preceded  by  careful 

study  and  eiwluatlon l.M  1.38  1.16 

3»  Effective  use  is  ea(te  of  a variety  of  tests 

and  other  evaluative  tools  and  techniques  . 1,27  1,42  1.09 

4.  Provisica  is  aade  for  an  effective  in* 
service  teacher  education  prograe  through 
which  teachers  are  becoalng  eore  coepetent 

in  the  area  of  Beasureesnt  and  evaluation  , 1.20  1*40  0.98 

6.  Effective  methods  of  aiarklng  and  reporting 

pupil  progress  are  used 1.11  i.gl  0.98 

6.  Evaluation  is  an  integral  part  of  the 

teaching-learning  process  I.IO  1.27  0.88 

7.  Eval^ultions  are  la  terns  of  goals  or 

objectives 1.02  1.28  0.74 

8.  Provislcm  is  made  for  continuous  or 
regular  evaluation  of  the  outcoees  of  the 

pupil  activity  program 0.89  1.23  0.49 

9.  Provision  is  made  for  pupils  to  participate 
in  evaluating  the  results  of  instructional 

activities  . 0.81  1.02  0.56 

10.  ProvisicMi  is  made  for  parents  to  partic- 
ipate in  evaluating  the  results  of 

instructional  activities  0.44  0.62  0.28 
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Suporvisors  and  oollaga  teachara  agree  thati  (a)  prograas  of 
study  provide  for  frequent  evaluatlcm  of  outcoaes,  (b)  evaluation  and 
study  precede  currlculua  change,  and  (c)  a variety  of  testa  and  other 
evaluative  tools  and  techniques  are  used  la  aore  tha?»  a few,  but  In 
less  than  ane«4ialf  of  the  schools.  Supervisors  believe  aore  thaw  a 
few,  but  lees  than  one-half  of  the  schoolst  (a)  have  effective  In- 
service  teacher  education  prograas  in  the  area  of  evaluation,  (b)  eaploy 
effective  systens  of  narking  and  reporting  pupil  progress,  (c)  coasi<ter 
evaluation  an  Integral  part  of  the  teaching— learning  process, 

(d)  evaluate  in  terns  of  goals  or  objectives,  <e)  evaluate  the  outcoaes 
of  the  pupil  activity  prograa  regularly,  and  (f)  provide  f<»  pupil 
particlpatlcm  in  the  evaluative  process  while  college  teachers  believe 
these  conditions  exist  In  few  If  any  high  schools.  It  Is  agreed  that 
few  If  any  Oeorgia  high  schools  provide  for  parent  participation  in 
evaluation. 

The  aean  score  of  the  supervisors  Is  larger  than  that  of  the 
college  teachers  for  each  of  the  Iteas  In  Table  15.  Supervisors  believe 
9 of  the  10  conditions  related  to  evaluation  exist  in  aore  than  a few, 
but  In  less  than  cme-half  of  the  schools  and  1 exists  in  few  if  any 
schools;  college  teachers  believe  3 of  the  oonditlcms  exist  In  aore 
than  a few  schools  and  7 exist  in  few  if  any  schools.  The  greatest 
degree  of  dlsagrwMent  between  supervisors  and  college  teachers  Is  to  be 
found  In  the  iteas  ocaicemed  with  evaluatiim  of  the  pupil  activity 
prograa,  evaluaticm  In  terns  of  goals,  pupil  participation  in  evaluation, 
and  In-service  teacher  education. 
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Hie  d0gr««  to  which  two  Jurlwa  of  Leadora  in  oducation  ballavw 
cartain  condltlona  auggeated  by  tha  coaaaadatlona  and  reccNaaendatlana  of 
tha  vial ting  co«altteea  and  related  to  guidance  aziat  la  Oaorgla  hl|^ 
aehoola  in  ganaral  la  ahown  in  Table  16. 
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TABLE  16 

DEGREE  TO  WHICH  THE  JURIES  QT  LEADERS  IN 
EDOCATIOK  BELIEVE  CERTAIN  CCMDITIGHS 
RELATED  TO  GUIDANCE  EXIST  IN 
GEOROIA  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


Condi  tlonw  Comp  I.S.  CTB 


Condi  tlonw  Conp  I.S.  CTB 


1.  TeacHers  recc^iso  the  need  for  guidance 

and  counseling  services  2.37  2.38  2.12 

2.  Provision  is  made  for  an  adequate  sjrsten  of 

cuKulatlve  records 2.05  2.27  1.79 

3.  Teiu;hers  accept  responsibility  for  per- 

forsdng  guidance  and  counseling  services  . 1.74  1.90  1.54 

4.  Provision  Is  matte  for  vocational  guidance 

and  counseling 1.61  1.73  1.47 

3.  The  guidance  program  is  based  on  the  needs 

of  the  pupils  . 1.48  1.58  1.37 

6.  Provlsltm  is  made  for  educational  guidance 

and  counseling  1.40  1.50  1.28 

7.  Teachers  and  counselors  aahe  effective  use 

of  cumulative  records  1.36  1.54  1.14 

8.  Problems  cobmuhi  to  many  or  all  pupils  are 
used  as  a basis  for  organised  group 

guidance  activities 1.32  1.48  1.12 


9.  Infonaatlonal  materials  are  collected, 
organised,  filed,  and  used  In  providing 
educaticmal , vocational,  and  personal  and 

social  guidance  and  counseling 1,26  1.42  1.07 

10.  Provision  is  made  for  a faculty  guidance 

committee 1.22  1.38  1.02 

11.  Provision  is  made  for  personal  and  social 

guidance  and  counseling 1.10  1.33  0.81 
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TABUS  16-— Ccnitlnuod 


Coadltlons 

Comp 

x.s. 

cn 

12.  Ccmsttltants  sad  resource  {Arsons  are  used 
effectively  in  providing  guidance  experi- 
ences   

1.00 

1.15 

0.81 

13.  Provlsioa  is  aade  for  an  effective  in- 

service  teacher  education  prograa  through 
iriilch  teachers  are  increasing  their  coepe- 
tencies  in  the  area  of  guidance  and 
counseling  , , 

0.94 

1.13 

0.72 

14.  The  hoeerocm  period  is  used  effectively  in 
providing  guidance  experiences  

0.93 

1,13 

0.07 

15.  Adequate  tloe  is  provided  for  guidance  and 
counseling  activities  . . 

0.92 

1.23 

0.53 

16.  Provision  is  Bads  for  a trained  counselor 
to  coordinate  the  guidance  program  .... 

0.82 

0.94 

0.67 

17,  Provisicm  is  sutde  fear  an  adequate  budget, 
adequate  equipment  and  supplies,  and 
adequate  office  space  for  guidance  and 
counseling  services  ...  

0.68 

0.92 

0.40 

18.  Provision  is  made  for  an  effective  place- 
ment service 

0.64 

0.87 

0.37 

19.  School  leavers  are  helped  to  formulate 

plans  for  next  steps  ...  

0.61 

0.75 

0.44 

20. 


Provlalon  is  nade  for  effective 
services  ........... 


follOV'-Up 


0.55 


0.68 


0.37 
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Zt  is  b«ll«ved  both  supervlaora  and  collofO  teacbora  that 
high  aohool  teachers  recognize  the  need  for  guidance  and  counaellng  in 
approximately  one-half  of  the  achoola,  but  that  they  accept  reapon- 
albllity  for  performing  theae  aervlcea  In  leaa  than  one-4ialf  of  the 
achoola.  It  la  Judged  that  adequate  cumulative  records  are  provided  in 
approximately  one-half  of  the  schools,  3ret  teachers  and  counselors  make 
effective  use  of  cumulative  records  In  less  than  cxM-half  of  the  schools. 
The  guidance  program,  Including  group  guidance  activities,  is  believed 
to  be  based  on  the  needs  of  pupils  in  less  than  one*4alf  of  the  schools. 
Vocational,  educational,  and  personal  and  social  guidance  and  counseling 
services  are  believed  to  be  provided  in  more  than  a fev,  but  in  leas 
than  one-half  of  the  schools.  Effective  hcMseroom  periods  and  effective 
placement  and  follow-up  services  are  believed  to  exist  in  fev  if  any 
Georgia  hii^  schools.  Vacuity  guidance  ccnmlttees  and  consultants  or 
resource  persons  are  believed  to  be  used  in  more  than  a fev,  but  im  less 
than  one-half  of  the  schools  while  provision  for  a trained  counselor  to 
coordinate  the  guidance  program  is  believed  to  exist  in  fev  if  any 
schools.  Adeqiiate  time,  budget,  space,  equiixMnt,  and  supplies  for 
guidance  and  counseling  services  are  believed  to  be  provided  in  fev  if 
any  schools.  It  is  also  believed  that  w>re  than  a fev,  but  less  than 
one-half  of  the  schools  collect,  organize,  file,  and  use  informational 
materials  in  providing  guidance  and  counseling  services,  and  that  fev  if 
any  schools  provide  for  an  in-service  teacher  education  program  throu|^ 
which  teachers  are  becoming  more  competent  in  guidance  and  counseling. 

Supervisors  and  college  teachers  agree  that  ncme  of  the 
eonditi<ms  xelated  to  guidance  exists  in  more  than  approximately  cme-half 
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of  the  echoola}  that  eost  of  the  ccoiiliticaui  exist  ia  sore  thaa  a few, 
but  la  less  than  oae-half{  and  that  five  of  the  tveaty  conditimui 
suggested  by  the  consendatiaus  aad  recoaMndatiaas  of  the  ▼isiting 
ooasiittees  and  related  to  guidance  exist  ia  few  if  any  Georgia  high 
schools.  The  aean  scores  of  the  college  teachers  are  coasistently 
saaller  than  those  of  the  supervisors  for  these  itens.  The  greatest 
differences  in  opinion  occur  in  the  itens  which  refer  to  the  provisicms 
for  tine,  budget,  equipnont,  supplies,  space,  and  personal  and  social 
guidance  and  counseling  services. 

Die  degree  to  which  two  Juries  of  leaders  in  education  believe 
certain  conditions  suggested  lag  the  coanendations  aad  reconaendaticuis 
of  the  visiting  coanittees  and  related  to  pupil  activities  exist  in 
Georgia  high  schools  in  general  is  shown  in  Table  17. 
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TABUS  17 

DBORXE  TO  WHICH  THE  JURIES  OP  LEADERS  IK 
EDOCATXOir  BELIEVE  CERTAIK  COMDITIOHS 
RBLA1SD  TO  PUPIL  ACTIWITIKS 
EXIST  IX  CPSQROIA 
HlCffl  SCHOOLS 


Condi tlonw 

Comp 

1.8. 

CTS 

1, 

Eaeli  ftetivltjr  has  at  least  c«s  faculty 
sponsor  who  has  ability  and  intarwst  in 
that  activity  .......  

3.36 

2.38 

2.33 

2. 

Pupils  arc  encouraged  to  participate  in  one 
or  nore  activities  ............ 

3.31 

2.38 

2.26 

3. 

Provision  is  nade  for  pupils  to  participate 
in  social  activities  ........... 

2.24 

2.23 

3.26 

4. 

The  pupil  activity  progran  gives  pupils 
opportunities  to  assune  responsibilities 

2.14 

2.08 

2.21 

9. 

The  pupil  activity  program  receives  active 
support  and  encouragement  from  ambers  of 
the  school  staff 

2.07 

3.21 

1.91 

6, 

The  pupil  activity  program  provides 
opportunities  for  leattorship  and 
followership  eiq;>erlences 

2.03 

1.96 

3.12 

7. 

The  pupil  activity  program  provides  activ- 
ities for  the  variety  of  interests  v^leh 
Individual  pupils  have  .......... 

1.99 

2.19 

1.74 

8. 

School  publications  contribute  effectively 
to  the  pupil  activity  program  

1.97 

2.12 

1.78 

9. 

Provision  is  made  for  pupils  to  participate 
in  planning  within  the  activity  program  . . 

1.96 

2.08 

1.81 

10. 

Teachers  are  allowed  time  during  the  school 
day  to  sponsor  activities  ......... 

1.83 

1.98 

1.65 

11. 

Assmebly  progrws  are  in  large  part 
presented  by  pupils  and  by  pupil  organ- 
isations   

1.83 

2.02 

1.60 
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TABLE  17— ^^(mtlnued 


Conditions 

Coap 

X.S. 

CIS 

12.  Adequate  tine  is  scheduled  during  the 
school  day  for  the  pupil  activity 
prograa 

1.78 

1.96 

1.56 

13.  Adequate  physical  activities  are  provided 
for  both  boys  and  girls  

1.72 

1.96 

1.42 

14.  The  pupil  activity  prograa  provides 

opportunities  for  creative  expression  . , . 

1.71 

1.88 

1.49 

15.  Essentially  all  of  the  pupils  participate 
in  the  jMipil  activity  prograa , 

1.71 

1.73 

1.67 

16.  Asseably  prograas  contribute  effectively  to 
the  pupil  activity  prograa  , 

1.63 

1.80 

1.42 

17,  Pupil  participation  in  the  activity  prograa 
is  recorded  on  esu^h  pupil's  peraanent 
record 

1.59 

1.77 

1.37 

18,  The  student  council  is  given  opportunity  to 
accept  responsibility  ^ 

1.87 

1.65 

1.47 

19,  The  student  council  is  used  as  a laboratory 
for  the  practice  of  deaocratic  procedures  . 

1.51 

1.54 

1.37 

20.  Provision  is  aade  for  pupils  to  participate 
in  draaatic  and  speech  activities  . . . ^ 

1.50 

1.48 

1.51 

21,  Clubs  provide  opportunity  lor  pupils  to 

develop  hobby  and  leisure  Interests  , . . . 

1.48 

1.52 

1.44 

22.  Provision  is  aade  for  all  piplls  to  partic- 
ipate In  the  aanageaent  of  the  school 
through  a representative  student  council  or 
siailar  body  

1.47 

1.50 

1.44 

23,  The  pupil  activity  prograa  is  integrated 
with  the  suppleaentary  to  the  prograa  of 
studies  ......  , 

1.45 

1.69 

1.16 
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TABLS  17-»-CoQtiiiued 


Ccaiditloas 

Ccaq) 

1.8. 

CTE 

24.  Provision  is  Mule  for  s point  systea  or 
otJisr  asthod  of  controlling  the  nuabor 
of  sotivitios  in  which  s pupil  any 
psrticlpats  

1.40 

1.60 

1.16 

2S.  Provision  is  asde  for  satisfactory  handling 
of  activity  finances  .....  

1.40 

1.41 

0.99 

26.  A variety  of  sports  and  gaaes  is  included 
in  the  Intrsaural  physical  education 
prograa 

1.37 

1.48 

1.23 

27.  Adequate  provision  is  aade  for  auslc  in  the 
pupil  activity  prograa  .......... 

1.50 

1.03 

28.  Hoaerooa  prograas  contribute  effectively  to 
the  pupil  activity  prograa  

1.24 

1.54 

0.98 

29.  Provision  is  aade  for  continuous  or  regular 
evaluation  of  the  outcoae  of  the  pupil 
activity  prograa  

0.89 

1.23 

0.49 

30.  Adequate  provision  is  aade  in  the  pupil 

activity  prograa  for  experiences  in  art  . . 

0.81 

0.94 

0.65 
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lh«  coKbiiMd  Jury  believes  that  in  approxlnately  ona>half  of 
the  schools t (a)  the  activity  prograa  is  actively  suppcurted  by  the 
faculty;  (b)  each  activity  Is  sponsored  by  an  able  and  interested 
■eaber  of  the  faculty;  (c)  pupils  are  encouraged  to  participate  in 
one  or  sore  activities.  Including  social  activities;  and  (d)  pupils 
are  given  opportunity  to  assuae  responsibilities  and  to  develop  skills 
related  to  followership  and  leadership,  the  Jury  believes  that  in  aore 
* few,  but  in  less  than  cne*4talf  of  the  schools:  (a)  there  is  a 

systea  of  ctm trolling  the  nuaber  of  activities  in  vdtich  pupils  aay 
participate,  essentially  all  pupils  do  participate  la  one  or  aore 
•ctlvlties,  and  participation  is  shown  on  the  pupils*  permanent  records; 
(b)  the  variety  of  interests  which  pupils  have  are  provided  for  through 
clubs,  auslc,  draaatlcs  and  speech,  publications,  ass«ablies,  and 
physical  activities;  (c)  pupils  have  opportunity  to  accept  resptmsl* 
billty,  to  practice  skills  needed  in  deaocratlc  living,  and  to  particl** 
pate  in  the  management  of  the  school  through  a student  council;  and 
<d)  the  activity  program  is  integrated  with  and  supplementary  to  the 
program  of  studies,  finances  are  handled  satisfactorily,  adequate  time 
is  provided  for  activities,  homerooms  ccmtrlbute  effectively  to  the 
program,  and  pupils  participate  in  planning  within  the  activity  progrva. 
The  Jxury  believes  the  activity  program  in  few  if  any  schools  provides 
adequate  exiterlences  in  art.  The  Jury  also  believes  few  if  any  schools 
provide  for  the  continuous  or  regular  evaluation  of  the  pupil  activity 
program. 

The  mean  scores  for  the  supervisors  and  those  for  the  college 
teachers  are  in  the  same  divisions  of  the  five-point  scale  for  20  of  the 
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30  itwas  on  T»bl«  17.  The  scores  for  the  college  teschers  for  4 itees 
are  larger  than  those  for  the  supervisors;  the  scores  for  the  supervisors 
are  larger  for  each  of  the  reealnlng  26  itees.  Ihe  two  Juries  show 
least  agreeaent  on  the  Items  concerned  with  the  evaluation  of  the 
activity  program,  the  effectiveness  of  the  homeroom  program,  the  adequacy 
of  the  physical  activities,  and  the  relation  of  pupil  activities  to  the 
total  school  program. 

Ihe  degree  to  which  two  Juries  of  leaders  in  educaticm  believe 
certain  comdlticms  suggested  by  the  comaendati(»is  and  recommendations  of 
the  visiting  oomlttees  and  related  to  in-service  teacher  education  exist 
in  Georgia  high  schools  in  general  is  shown  in  Table  18. 


TABLE  18 


OECffiES  TO  WHICH  THE  JHRIE8  GT  TJAiama  xjf 
EOVCATIOR  BELIEVE  CSBTAIH  C0MDITIGM8 
RELATED  TO  1HH3ERVICE  TEACHER 
EDOCATXatf  EXIST  XM 
GEORGIA  HIGH 
SCHOOLS 


Cc«ditl(ms 


1.8.  CTE 


Provision  is  made  for  an  affective  in- 
serrioe  teacher  education  program  through 
which  teachera  are  becoming  more  coapetent 
in  the  uae  of  aateriala  and  methoda  . . . . 

Provlaicm  la  made  for  an  effective  in- 
aervloe  teacher  education  program  through 
which  teachera  are  learning  more  about 
their  pupila  aa  indivlduala  and  how  to 
provide  for  individual  differeneea  in 
ability,  interests , and  needs 


1.33  1.44  1.18 


1.33  1.44  0.98 


Provision  is  made  for  an  effective  in** 
service  teacher  edueatimi  program  through 
which  teachers  are  becoming  more  competent 

in  the  area  of  measurement  and  evaluation  . l.»)  1.40  0.95 


Provlaicm  la  made  for  an  effective  in- 
service  teacher  education  program  through 
which  teachers  are  increasing  their  knowl- 
edge of  human  growth  and  development  ...  1.19 

Adequate  leadership,  tine,  and  professional 
materials  are  provided  for  In-servioe 
education  for  teachers  . 1.11 

Provision  is  made  for  an  effective  in- 
service  teacher  education  program  through 
which  teachers  are  increasing  their  compe- 
tencies in  the  area  of  guidance  muh 
counseling 0 94 


1.43 


1.31 


1.13 


0.91 


0.86 


0.73 
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lb*  coMbin0d  Jury  believes;  («)  ade<iu»te  leadership,  tlae,  and 
professional  materials  for  the  in<«ervlce  educaticai  for  teachers;  and 
(b)  effective  ia>servlce  programs  through  which  teachers  are  increasing 
their  knowledge,  understandings,  and  skills  in  the  use  of  materials  and 
methods,  in  measureMnt  and  evaluatitm,  in  human  growth  and  development, 
and  in  providing  for  individual  differences  which  exist  among  their 
pupils  are  to  be  found  in  more  than  a few,  but  in  less  than  <me>half  of 
the  schools.  The  jury  believes  an  effective  in-service  teacher  educa- 
tion program  in  the  area  of  guidance  and  counseling  is  to  be  found  in 
few  if  any  high  schools  in  Georgia. 

Supervisors  and  college  teachers  agree  that  more  than  a few,  but 
less  than  one-half  of  the  schools  provide  for  an  effective  in-service 
teacher  education  program  in  the  area  of  materials  and  methods. 
Supervisors  believe  each  of  the  other  conditlcms  related  to  in-service 
teacher  education  exists  to  a similar  degree  irtille  college  teachers 
believe  each  exists  la  few  if  any  schools.  The  mean  scores  indicate 
the  degree  of  disagreement  to  be  greatest  for  the  items  zelated  to 
human  growth  and  development  and  individual  differences. 

The  degree  to  which  two  Juries  of  leaders  in  education  believe 
certain  miscellaneous  conditions  suggested  by  the  cooswndations  and 
recommendations  of  the  visiting  committees  but  Judged  to  be  not  closely 
related  to  curriculum,  materials  and  methods,  evaluaticm,  guidance, 
pupil  activities,  or  in-service  teacher  education  exist  in  Georgia 
high  schools  in  gMieral  is  shown  in  Table  19. 
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TABLE  19 

DEGREE  TO  WHICH  THE  JURIES  OP  IH 

EDOCATIOW  BELIEVE  CERTAIH  HXSCSLLAlllOQB 
COKDITXONS  EEX8T  XH  GEOBOXA 
HlCn  SCHOOLS 


^ 1 1 ■ 

Condi  tloiui 

Coap 

X.8. 

CTB 

1.  Teachers  are  sincere  and  they  are 
interested  in  their  taipils 

2.88 

2.81 

2.98 

2.  Staff  relationships  are  eoo<l  .... 

2.58 

2.69 

2.37 

3.  Papilxteaoher  relationships  are  good  . . . 

2.48 

2.65 

2.28 

4.  Working  relationships  vlth  coosunity 

agencies  and  with  parents  are  good  ...» 

2.46 

2.48 

2.44 

6,  Pupil  behavior  and  pupil  attitude  toward 
the  school  are  good  ......... 

2.42 

2.58 

2.23 

0.  The  personal  and  professional  qualifi- 

cations  of  the  staff  are  satisfactory  , ♦ , 

2.35 

2.60 

2.05 

7,  Teachers  are  well-prepared  in  the  subject- 
■uitter  areas  they  are  teaching  . . r - 

2.31 

2.46 

2.12 
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It  1«  b0liev»dt  (a)  teachers  are  sincere  and  Interested  in 
their  pupils;  <b)  staff,  pupil^teacher,  and  school -cosmnity  relation* 
ships  are  good;  (c)  jmpii  behavior  and  pupil  attitude  toward  the 
school  are  good;  (d)  the  personal  and  professional  qualificatiems  of 
the  staff  are  satisfaetory;  and  <e)  the  teachers  are  well-prepared  in 
the  subject-natter  areas  they  are  teaching  in  approxinately  one*^half 
of  the  high  schools  in  Qeorgla. 

Supervisors  and  college  teachers  tend  to  agree  on  the  extent  to 
^ich  these  nlscellaneous  condltloas  exist;  however,  the  anan  scores 
indicate  supervisors  believe  each  of  these  conditlcms,  with  tto 
exception  of  that  which  refers  to  the  sincerity  of  teachers,  is  to 
be  found  in  more  schools  than  do  college  teachers. 


CHAPUKR  nr 


IBB  TEACHER  XDOCATKir  PROORAIIS 

Tk91v9  of  tlM  fourtooD  Oeorfia  eollogoa  and  ualvaraltiaa  having 
approved  prograas  for  the  pre-service  preparation  of  teachers  are 
included  in  this  study.  Data  for  this  phase  of  tlw  study  were  collected 
fro*  letters  and  reports  in  the  files  of  the  State  Departaent  of  Educa- 
tion] froa  bulletins « handbooks,  evaluative  instruaents,  and  other 
printed  or  duplicated  aaterials  which  the  various  institutions  aade 
available  to  the  writer;  froa  articles  written  by  staff  aeabers  of 
certain  of  the  institutions;  and  by  aeans  of  personal  interview  with 
**®h®*»  heads  of  departaents,  and  college  teachers  of  professicaal  educa- 
tion courses. 

The  colleges  and  universities  which  puirport  to  provide  experi- 
ences (tesigned  to  develop  coapetencies  suggested  by  the  rnaannrtntloiii 
and  recoaaendations  of  the  visiting  eoaaittees  are  shown  in  Table  20. 

It  can  be  seen  that  each  of  the  twelve  colleges  and  universities  purports 
to  provide  experiences  designed  to  develop  coapetencies  suggested  by 
iteas  1 through  9 on  Table  20.  Eleven  Institutions  fiurport  to  provide 
for  iteas  10  through  19,  10  f«r  iteas  20  through  S»,  9 for  iteas  30 
through  34,  8 for  iteas  3S  through  43,  7 for  iteas  44  through  47,  6 for 
iteas  48  thrini^  50,  5 for  iteas  51  through  53,  4 for  iteas  54  through 
56,  3 for  iteas  57  through  64,  2 for  iteas  65  through  74,  and  1 for 
iteas  75  through  90.  The  researcher  found  no  evidence  to  indicate  that 
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■®y  iMtltutlon  hAving  an  approved  progran  for  tha  pra»aarvlca  education 
of  teachera  purporta  to  provide  experieneea  deaigned  to  develop  coape- 
tenoies  suggeated  by  itwaa  81  thr<mgh  106  on  Iteble  30. 

It  alao  can  be  aeen  froa  Table  20  that  inatitutioa  "A**  purporta 
to  provide  for  iteaa  1 through  38;  37  through  43;  48  through  47;  and 
87  , 88  , 63,  64,  and  73.  Siailarly,  the  particular 
reooaaendatlona  and  eoaaendatloaa  for  which  each  of  the  collegea  and 
uttiveraltiea  purporta  to  provide  can  be  aeen. 
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TABLE  30 

COLLBQKS  WHICH  PURPORT  TO  PROVIDK  EXPERIENCES  OESIOMEP 
TO  MVELOP  COMramiCIES  SUGOESTED  BY  CSRTAZX 
CONDITZOMS  IHICB  EXIST 
IH  (BORGIA  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


Conditions  ABCBBFGHIJKL 


1.  Tho  program  of  studios  is 
bssed  on  an  analysis  of 
needs,  plans,  problems,  and 
abilities,  of  tbe  pupils  . . 

3.  The  program  of  studies 
offers  a wide  variety  of 
experiences  to  provide  for 
individual  differences  . . . 

3.  Teaching  procedures  are 
adapted  to  the  needs  of 
individual  pupils  . . . . « 

4.  Provision  is  nade  for  group 

or  committee  work 

9.  Evaluation  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  teaching- 
learning  process  

6«  Pupil-teacher  relationships 
are  good  ...  

7.  Staff  relationships  are  good 

8.  Working  relationships  with 

comaamity  agencies  and  with 
parents  are  good  

9.  Teacher  planning  and  prepa- 

ration for  classwork  is 
adequate  .....  

10,  The  program  of  studies 

provides  organized  sequences 
of  courses  carrying  on 
through  several  grades  . . . 


xxxxxxxxxx  xm-*  x 

xxxxxxxxxxxx 

xxxxxxxxxxxx 

xxxxxxxxxxxx 

xxxxxxxxxxxx 

xxxxxxxxxxxx 

xxxxxxxxxxxx 

xxxxxxxxxxxx 

xxxxxxxxxxxx 

xxxxxxxxxxx 
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TABUS  20-~Caotinued 


Condi  tloiia 


ABCDXfOlIJKL 


11.  Currlculmi  developoent  fro- 
cedums  u tills*  the  result* 
of  studies  of  human  growth 

and  development  ......  xx  xxxxxxxxx 

12.  Curriculum  development  pro*- 
cedures  utilise  the  results 
of  studies  of  soelo<H»oonomlo 
characteristics  and 
resources  of  the  local 

coanutlty  .........  xx  xxxxx;xxxx 

13.  Classroom  procedures  are  In 

agreement  with  the  stated 
philosophy,  alas,  and  objec- 
tives ...........  XXXXXXXX  XXX 


14.  A variety  of  teaching  pro- 
cedures Is  used  ...... 

15.  Pupils  participate  In 
planning  instructional 
activities  ...  4 ....  . 

16.  Effective  use  is  made  of 
coaaunity  resources  . . . • 

17.  Effective  use  is  made  of  a 

wide  variety  of  Instruc- 
tional materials  and  sources 
of  information . 

18.  Effective  methods  of  marking 

and  reporting  pupil  progress 
are  used  

19.  Evaluations  are  In  terms  of 
goals  or  objectives  .... 

20.  The  prc>.Tam  of  studies  pro- 

vides opportunity  for  pupils 
to  practice  skills  needed  in 
democratic  living  


X xxxxxxxxxx 

xxxxx  xxxxxx 
xxxxx  xxxxxx 

xxxxxxxxxxx 

X xxxxxxxxxx 
X xxxxxxxxxx 

XXX  XX  xxxxx 
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TABLE  20~C<»ttlnued 


Conditions 


ABCDirOHIjriL 


21.  Bffsctlvs  US*  is  nsds  of 

probisn-solving  ......  xx  xxxxxxxx 

22.  Bffsotiv*  U88  is  asde  of 

cisss  discussion  x xxxxxx  xxx 

23.  Teachsr^donliuited  clsssrooa 

procedures  ere  used  . 

Infrequently  ........  x \xxxxx  xxx 

24.  Effective  use  is  nsde  of 

audio-visusl  aids  .....  xx  xxxxx  xxx 

25.  Effective  use  is  nsde  of 

tbe  school  library  .....  xx  x xxxxxxx 

26.  Adequate  attention  is  given 
to  the  elenents  of  the 
physical  environnent  over 
lAich  the  teacher  has 
control  (seating » lighting, 
ventilation,  display  of 
impils*  work  and  other 

■aterials) x xxxx  xxxxx 

27.  Provision  is  Bade  tear  pupils 
to  participate  in  evaluating 
the  results  of  instructional 

activities X xxx  xxxxxx 

Effective  use  is  Bade  of  a 
variety  of  tests  and  other 
evaluative  tools  and  tech- 

niques  ...........  x xxxxxx  xxx 

29.  Provision  is  Bade  for  an 
adequate  systen  of  oubu- 

lative  records x x xxxxxxxx 

30,  The  prograB  of  studies  pro- 
vides adequately  for  the 

college-bound  pupils  ....  x xxx  xxxxx 
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TABLE  20— Clontlnued 


Condltiotis  ABCOSraaXJKX. 


31 » Tte  program  of  atadlea  pro> 
vldaa  for  coordination  of 
educational  axparlancaa 
vltbln  eaeb  grade  . . . , . 

32.  Curriculum  development  pro*" 
cedurea  utlllae  the  reaulta 
of  follcMT-^p  atudlea  of 
puplla  who  have  left  achool 

S3;  Proviaion  la  made  for 

relating  aubject-euitter  to 
life  problema  of  puplla  . . 

34.  Critical  thinking  la  en'> 
couraged  .......... 

35.  The  program  of  atudlea  pro- 
vldea  for  the  puplla  vho 
will  not  go  to  college  . , . 

36.  The  program  of  atudlea 
placea  emphaala  upon  experl- 
encea  which  have  carry-over 
value  ........... 

37.  The  progrwa  of  atudlea  pro- 
vldea  for  frequent  evalu- 
ation of  outeonea  ..... 

38.  Ciirrlculum  changea  are 
preceded  by  careful  atudy 
and  evaluation  ....... 

39.  Adequate  olaaa  time  la 
devoted  to  aupervlaed  or 
directed  atu<ty 

40.  Effective  uae  la  made  of 

field  trlpa  


**  XX  xxxxx 
X xxxxxxxx 

X XXXXXX  XX 

XX  xxxxx  XX 

X XX  xxxxx 

XX  XX  xxxx 

X X X X xxxx 

XX  X xxxxx 

X XX  xxxxx 

X xxxx  X XX 
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1ABLB  20~-Contlnued 


Ccmditloiui 


ABCDSrOBZJKL 


41.  Teacher*  accept  responsi- 
bility for  perloraing  guid- 
ance and  counseling  servioes 

42.  Teachers  and  counselors  aafee 
effective  use  of  cuaulatlve 
records  .......... 

43.  The  personal  and  profes- 
sional qxtaliflcatlans  of  the 
staff  are  satisfactory  . . . 

44.  The  purpose  of  the  work  is 
clear  to  both  teacher  and 
pupils 

45.  Ibterials  on  various  levels 
are  used  to  provide  for 
individual  differences  . « . 

46.  Teachers  recogniae  the  zuted 

for  guidance  and  counseling 
services  . . 

47.  Teachers  are  well-prepared 

in  the  subjeot-aatter  areas 
they  are  teaching  

48.  Provision  is  aade  for  con- 

tinuous or  frequent  ourric- 
uluB  study  and  i^>roveaent 
or  revlaian 

49.  Provision  is  nade  for  li^ 

participation  in  currieulua 
dsvelopaent  

50.  Pupils  are  aotivated 
adequately  and  they  are 
interested  in  classrooa 
work  ............ 


X XXX  XX  XX 


X XX  XXX  XX 


XXXX  X X XX 


XXX  X XXX 


X XXX  XX  X 


X XXXX  XX 


XXXX  X XX 


X X XXXX 


X X X X X X 


XXXX  XX 
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TABLE  20«~-Contlnued 


Conditioaa  ABCDEF6HIJKL 


51.  Adequate  tioe  and  eajre  are 

given  to  Baking  assignaenta  x x a z x 

52.  Consul tanta  and  resource 
persons  are  used  effectively 
in  providing  guidance  experi- 

X XX  XX 

53.  Provisitm  is  nade  for  an 
effective  ln<^rviee  teacher 
education  program  throu^ 
idilch  teachers  are  learning 
■ore  about  their  pupils  as 
indiviihials  and  hoe  to 
provide  for  individual 
differences  la  abilitji 

interests,  and  needs  * * « , x x x x x 

54.  Provision  is  made  for 
parents  to  participate  in 
evaluating  the  results  of 

instructional  activities  . . x x x x 

55.  The  pupil  activity  program 
receives  active  support  and 
encouragenent  from  aenbers 

of  the  school  staff  ....  x x x x 

56.  Xnforaatlonal  aaterials  are 
collected,  OTganlsed,  filed, 
and  used  in  providing  educa*» 
tional,  vocational,  and 
personal  and  social  guidance 

and  counseling  .......  x x xx 

57.  Provisicm  is  made  for  an 
effective  in*>serviee  teacher 
education  program  through 
ehich  teachers  are  becoalng 
■ore  ccaqpetent  in  the  luw  of 

aaterials  and  aethods  . . . x x x 
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XABUB  20>-Contlnued 


Condi tiona 


ABCDirOBlJlL 


58.  Pro^aicm  !■  Mde  for  an 

effective  in<-aervlce  teacher 
educatioo  progrn  through 
which  teachers  are  becoBlng 
more  coape tent  in  the  area 
of  neaaureaent  and  evalu- 


ation ...........  X X 

59.  The  guidance  prograa  ia 
baaed  on  the  needs  of  the 

pupils  X 

60.  Frovlaion  is  nade  for  educa- 
tional guidance  and  ccnm- 

seling  .....  X 

61.  Provision  is  nade  for  voca- 

tional guidance  and  coun- 
seling   . X 

62.  Provision  is  nade  for  per- 
sonal and  social  guidance 

and  counseling  .......  x 


es.  Provision  is  nade  for  an 

effective  in-service  teacher 
education  progran  through 
lAich  teachers  are  in- 
creasing their  knowledge  of 
hunan  growth  and  developnent  x 

64.  Pupil  behavior  and  pupil 
attitude  toward  the  school 

are  good x x 

65.  Courses  and  classroon  work 

are  functicmal  or  practical  x x 

66.  The  pupil  activity  prograa 
is  Integrated  with  and 
supplenentary  to  the  prograa 
of  studies  ......... 


X X 


X X 


X X 


X X 


X X 


X 


X 


X 
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TABLE  20~-Continue<i 


CondlticmB 


07,  Th«  pupil  activity  prograa 
provides  opportunity  for 
leadership  and  follosershlp 
experiences 

08,  The  pupil  activity  prograa 
gives  i^plls  opportunities 
to  assusMi  responsibilities  . 

09,  The  ]^pll  activity  program 
provides  activities  for  the 
variety  of  Interests  which 
lndlvl<hial  pupils  have  . . . 

70.  ProvisicHi  Is  made  for 
effective  assembly  programs 

71.  froblems  coomon  to  many  or 
all  pupils  are  used  as  a 
basis  for  organised  group 
guidance  activities  . . . . 

72.  The  homeroom  period  Is  used 
effectively  in  providing 
guidance  ea^riences  . , . . 


74.  Teachers  are  sincere  and 

they  are  Interested  in  their 
pupils  

75.  Provision  is  made  for  pupils 
to  participate  in  planning 
within  the  activity  program 


ABCDSIOBIJKL 


X X 

X X 

X X 

X X 

X X 

X X 

X 

X X 

X 


73.  Provision  is  made  for  sn 

effective  ln~service  teacher 
education  program  through 
idilch  teachers  are  in- 
creasing their  competencies 
in  the  area  of  guidance  and 
counseling  x 
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TAK<E  20-»Coiitiim«d 


Coadltlima  ABCDEFGBIJKX. 


76.  Boaeroon  prograna  ooa tribute 
effectively  to  the  pupil 
activity  prograa 

77.  Provlaion  la  Bade  for  an 
effective  placeaent  aervioe 

78.  School  leavers  are  helped  to 
foTBulate  plans  for  next 
steps  ........... 

79.  Provision  Is  aade  for 
follosr-np  services  ..... 

80.  The  pupil  activity  prograa 
provides  opportunities  for 
creative  exmresalon  .... 

81.  Adequate  tine  Is  scheduled 
during  the  school  day  for 
the  pupil  activity  prograa  . 

82.  Bach  activity  has  at  least 
one  faculty  sponsor  who  has 
ability  and  Interest  In  that 
activity 

83.  Teachers  are  alloeed  tiae 
during  the  school  day  to 
sponsor  activities  ..... 

84.  Pupils  are  encouraged  to 
participate  in  one  or  aore 
activities  ......... 

85.  Bssentlally  all  of  the  implls 
participate  In  the  pupil 
activity  progran  ...... 


uo 


TABLE  20— Continued 


Conditions 


ABCOEFOHIJKL 


86.  Provlslcm  Is  made  for  a 

point  systen  or  other 
nethod  of  controlling  the 
number  of  activities  in 
which  a pupil  nay  partlc** 
Ipate  

87.  Pupil  participation  in  the 

activity  prograa  is  recorded 
on  each  pupil's  pemanent 
record  ......  

88.  Provision  is  made  for 
continuous  or  regular  evalu- 
ation of  the  outcooes  of  the 
pupil  activity  program  , , , 

80.  Provision  is  made  for  all 
pupils  to  participate  in  the 
management  of  the  school 
through  a representative 
student  council  or  similar 
body 

90.  The  stuctont  council  is  used 
as  a laboratory  for  the 
practice  of  democratic  pro- 
cedures 

01.  The  stedent  council  is  givoi 
opportunity  to  accept 
responsibility  . , 

92.  Adequate  provision  is  made 
in  the  pupil  activity 
program  for  experiences  in 


93.  Assembly  programs  are  in 
large  part  presented  by 
pupils  and  by  pupil  organ- 
izations 


in 


lAHLB  20-»Coiitlnu«cl 


Condltl(Hui 


ABCDEfOHIJKL 


94.  Adequate  provision  is  made 

for  music  in  the  pupil 
activity  program  

95.  Provision  is  made  for  pupils 
to  participate  In  dramatic 
and  speech  activities  . . . 

96.  Provlsi<»i  is  made  for  implls 
to  participate  in  social 
activities  ........ 

97.  Adequate  idiysical  activities 
are  provided  for  all  boys  . 

98.  Adequate  fdiyslcal  activities 
are  provided  for  all  girls 

99.  A variety  of  sports  and 

games  is  included  in  the 
Intramural  idiysical  educa- 
tion program  

100.  Clubs  provide  opportunity 
for  pupils  to  develop  hobby 
and  leisure  interests  . . . 

101.  Provision  is  made  for 
satisfactory  handling  of 
pupil  activity  finances  . . 

102.  Provislcm  is  made  for  a 
faculty  guidance  committee 

103.  Provislcm  Is  made  for  a 
trained  counselor  to  coordi- 
nate the  guidance  program  . 

104.  Adequate  time  is  provided 
for  guidance  and  counseling 

activities  
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1AB)UB  20-»CoBtlim«d 


Conditioas 


ABCDKrOHXJEL 


105.  Provi«i(»i  !•  mtule  for  An 
AdequAta  budget,  AdequAte 
equlpaent  and  nupplies,  and 
Adequate  apaoe  for  guidance 
and  counaeling  services  . . 

106.  Adequate  leadership,  tiaw 
and  professional  materials 
are  provided  for  in-aervice 
education  of  teachers  . . . 


113 

Iho  nuaber  of  college*  and  universities  which  purport  to 
provide  experiences  designed  to  develop  coapetencies  suggested  by  the 
coaaendations  and  recoaaendatioos  of  the  visiting  cosalttees  related 
to  curriculua  is  shown  in  Table  21. 

Each  of  12  colleges  and  universities  having  approved  prt^aaw 
of  teacher  e^catlcm  purports  to  provide  experiences  designed  to  develop 
coapetencles  suggested  by  items  1 and  2 on  Table  21 | 11  purport  to 
provide  for  iteas  3 through  5j  10  purport  to  provide  for  itea  6}  9 pur* 
port  to  provide  for  iteas  7 throui^  9j  8 purport  to  provide  for  iteas 
10  through  13;  and  6 purport  to  provide  for  iteas  14  and  13. 

By  way  of  suaaary,  it  can  be  said  that  froa  SO  per  cent  to 
100  per  cent  of  the  colleges  and  universities  purport  to  provide 
*3q?eriences  designed  to  develop  coapetencles  suggested  by  the  cfflasen- 
datims  and  recoaaendatlcms  of  the  visiting  coaalttees  related  to 


currioulim* 


U4 


1ABLB  21 

NUMBER  or  COLLEGES  WHICH  PURPORT  TO  PROVIDE 
EXPERXEMCXS  DBSIOliXD  TO  DSVEL(8> 
COKPBTBIICIES  SOQOBSTXO  BY 
CERTAIH  COMDZTXOMS 
RELA1SD  TO 
CORBICDLOM* 


Conditions 


X H C % 


1.  The  prograa  of  studies  offers  s vi(to 
variety  of  experiences  to  provide  for 

individual  differences  12  4 12  100 

2.  The  prograa  of  studies  is  based  on  an 
analysis  of  the  interests,  needs,  plans, 

probleas,  and  abilities  of  the  pupils  ,12  4 12  100 


3.  Curriculua  developoient  procedures 
utilise  the  results  of  studies  of 
soclo-econoalc  characteristics  and 

resources  of  the  local  coaaamity  . . . , 11  4 11  92 

4.  The  prograa  of  studies  provides  organ"* 
ised  sequences  of  courses  carrying  on 

through  several  grades  9 5 11  92 

5.  Curriculua  develojsaent  procedures 
utilize  the  results  of  studies  in  huaan 

growth  and  developaent  11  4 11  92 


6.  The  prograa  of  studies  provides  opportu- 
nity for  pupils  to  practice  skills  needed 

in  democratic  living  9 3 10  83 

7.  Curriculua  development  procedures  uti- 
lise the  results  of  follow-up  studies  of 

pupils  who  have  left  school 9 1 9 75 

8.  The  prograa  of  studies  provides  for 
coordination  of  educational  experiences 

within  each  grade  . . . . 8 3 9 75 


*X— Xntorvlewj  M— printed  or  duplicated  Materials | C-* Composite 
of  X and  M. 
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TABLE  21— -Continued 


Conditions 


1 M C % 


9. 


10. 


Ibe  progran  of  studies  provides 
adequately  for  tbe  college-bound 
pupils  


The  prograa  of  studies  provides  for 
frequent  evaluaticm  of  outc(»es  . . 


11.  Gurricultaa  changes  are  prece<ted  by 
careful  study  and  evaluation  . 


« • • * 


12.  The  prograa  of  studies  provides  for 
the  pupils  who  will  not  go  to  college 

13.  The  prograa  of  studies  places  eaphasis 

upon  experiences  which  have  carry-over 
value  ........  

14.  Provisicm  is  aade  for  ccmtinuous  or 

frequent  curriculua  study  and  iaprove- 
aent  or  revision  

15.  Provision  is  aade  for  lay  participa- 
tion in  curriculua  developaent  .... 


9 0 9 79 

6 5 8 67 

8 0 8 67 

8 0 8 67 

7 1 8 67 

6 0 6 SO 

6 0 6 50 
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Ih*  auBbar  of  collages  and  unlversltlas  which  purport  to 
provide  axpariances  dasigaad  to  develop  eoapeteacies  suggested  by 
the  coanendations  and  recoMaendatlons  of  the  visiting  coowlttees 
related  to  Materials  and  methods  of  teaching  is  shown  in  Table  22. 

Kach  of  the  12  colleges  and  universities  included  in  this 
study  purports  to  provide  experiences  designed  to  develop  competencies 
suggested  by  items  1 through  4 on  Table  22;  11  purport  to  provide  for 
itOM  5 throui^  9;  10  purport  to  provide  for  iteami  10  through  16  j 
9 purport  to  provide  for  items  17  and  18;  8 purport  to  provide  for 
items  19  and  20;  7 purport  to  provide  for  items  21  and  22;  6 purport 
to  provide  for  item  23;  5 purport  to  provide  for  item  24;  3 purport 
to  provide  for  item  25;  and  2 purport  to  provide  for  item  26.  By  way 
of  susnary^  it  can  be  said  that  from  17  per  cent  to  100  per  cent  of 
the  colleges  and  universities  purport  to  provide  experiences  designed 
to  develop  competencies  suggested  by  the  commendations  and  recommen- 
dations of  the  visiting  couilttees  related  to  materials  and  methods  of 
teaching. 
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TABLE  22 

number  or  COLLEGES  WHICH  PURPORT  TO  PROVIBE  EXPERIENCES 
IHESXGliED  TO  QEVELOP  COHFKTENCIES  SINKSSTED  BY 
CERTAIN  CONDITIONS  RELATED  TO 
MATERIALS  AND  METHODS 
OP  TEACHING^ 


.'i 

Conditions 

X 

M 

C 

% 

1. 

Good  teaching  is  acre  prevalent  than 
poor  teaching  ...... 

12 

12 

12 

100 

2. 

Teacher  planning  and  preparation  for 
classwork  is  adequate  . . 

9 

8 

12 

100 

3. 

Teaching  procedures  are  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  individual  pupils  . 

10 

7 

12 

100 

4. 

Provision  is  made  for  group  or  coaimit» 
tee  work 

9 

10 

12 

100 

5. 

Pupils  participate  in  planning 
instructional  activities  ....... 

10 

9 

11 

92 

6. 

Effective  use  is  made  of  ccnsminlty 
resources  

7 

7 

11 

92 

7. 

Effective  use  is  made  of  a wide 
variety  of  instructional  eiaterlals  and 
sources  of  information  

8 

9 

11 

92 

8. 

Classroom  procedures  are  in  agrees^nt 
with  the  stated  philosophy,  aims,  and 
objectives  .....  .... 

10 

5 

11 

92 

9. 

A variety  of  teaching  procedures  is 
used  ....  

8 

8 

11 

92 

o 

0 

Active  iRipll  participation  in  class- 
work  is  encouraged  . 

8 

6 

10 

83 

11. 

Effective  use  is  made  of  audio-visual 
aids 

9 

7 

10 

83 

X — Int»rvi«w{  M — printed  or  duplicated  Materials ; C-- Coaposita 
of  X and  M. 
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TABLE  28—-Ccmtlnu0d 


Conditiona  Z M C % 


12.  Effective  use  Is  made  of  problm^ 

solving  ................  9 4 10  83 

13.  Tescher*^oalnsted  classroom  procedures 

are  used  Infrequently  ........  9 2 10  83 

14.  Effective  use  Is  made  of  the  school 

library g 5 10  83 

18.  Adequate  attention  Is  given  to  the 
elements  of  the  physical  environment 
over  which  the  teacher  has  control 
(seating,  lifting,  ventilation, 
displays  of  pupils’  work  and  other 

materials) 8 g 10  83 

16.  Effective  use  Is  made  of  class  dlscus> 

Sion  9 7 10  83 

17.  Provision  is  made  for  relating 
subjeotHsatter  fields  to  life  problems 

of  pupils 8 4 9 75 

18.  Critical  thinking  Is  encouraged  ...  96  9 75 

19.  Adequate  class  time  Is  devoted  to 

supervised  or  directed  study 5 s g gy 

20.  Effective  use  Is  made  of  field  trips  8 4 8 67 

21.  The  purpose  of  the  work  is  clear  to 

both  teacher  and  pupils  .......  1 6 7 58 

22.  Materials  on  various  levels  are  used 

to  provide  for  individual  differences  3 6 7 58 

23.  Pupils  are  motivated  adequately  and 

they  are  Interested  In  classroom  work  2 6 6 50 

24.  Adequate  time  and  care  are  given  to 

making  assignments 4 1 5 42 
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TABLE  22-^ontlnu«d 


Condi  tlcNia 


1 M C % 


29.  Provision  is  Bade  for  an  effective  in- 
service  teacher  education  prograa 
through  which  teachers  are  beconing 
Bore  coBpetent  in  the  use  of  saterials 


and  Bethods  .............  1 l 3 

26.  Courses  and  classroca  work  are 

functional  or  practical 0 2 2 


25 

17 


The  miaber  of  colleges  and  universities  which  purport  to 
provide  experiences  designed  to  develop  coopetencles  suggested  by 
the  coanendstioiis  and  recoanendstlona  of  the  visiting  coamlttees 
related  to  evaluation  is  shown  in  Table  23. 

Sach  of  the  12  colleges  and  universities  included  in  this 
study  purports  to  provide  experiences  designed  to  develop  the 
coapetencles  suggested  by  Iten  1 on  l^ble  23;  11  purport  to  provide 
for  Iteas  2 and  3{  10  purport  to  provide  for  items  4 and  5}  8 purport 
to  provide  for  items  6 and  7;  4 purport  to  provide  for  item  8j 
3 purport  to  provide  for  item  9|  and  none  purports  to  provite  for 
item  10.  By  way  of  summary,  it  can  bo  said  that  from  0 percent  to 
100  per  cent  of  the  colleges  and  universities  purport  to  provite 
experiences  designed  to  develop  competencies  suggested  by  the  r nniinii 
datlons  and  recommendations  of  the  visiting  committees  related  to 


evaluation 


TABLE  23 


number  of  colleges  which  purport  to  provioe  experiences 
DBSiaMED  TO  OBVELOP  COMPBISIICXES  SUCXffiSm)  BY 
CERTAIN  COtiDlTIGNS  RETATEO  TO 
EVALUATION' 


Condltiomi 


X H C % 


1.  Evaluation  is  an  Integral  part  of  the 
teaching-learning  process  


II  10  12  100 


2.  Evaluatlcms  are  in  terms  of  goals  or 
objectives  .......  


9 5 11  92 


3.  Effective  methods  of  marking  and 

reporting  pupil  progress  are  itsed  . . 8 8 11 


4.  Provision  is  made  for  pupils  to 
participate  in  evaluating  the  results 

of  instructional  activities 8 7 10 

5.  Effective  use  is  made  of  a variety  of 
tests  and  other  evaluative  tools  and 

techniques . 9 7 10 


6.  The  program  of  studies  provides  for 

fr<»quent  evaluatitm  of  outcomes  ...  6 S 8 


7.  Curriculum  changes  are  preceded  by 

careful  study  and  e^mluatlon 8 0 8 

8.  Provision  is  made  for  parents  to 
participate  in  evaluating  the  results 

of  instructional  activities 4 0 4 


9.  Provision  is  made  for  an  effective  in- 
service  teacher-education  program 
through  which  teachers  are  becoming 
more  competent  in  the  area  of  measure- 


ment and  evaluaticm 2 1 3 

10.  Provision  is  auide  for  continuous  or 
regular  evaluation  of  outcoaes  of  the 
pupil  activity  program 0 0 0 


92 


83 


83 

67 

67 


33 


25 


0 
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The  number  of  colleges  and  universities  which  purport  to 
provide  experiences  designed  to  develop  competencies  suggested  by  the 
oommendetlons  and  recomaendatlona  of  the  visiting  committees  related 
to  guidance  is  shown  in  Table  24. 

Ten  of  the  12  colleges  and  imi^rsities  included  in  this  study 
purport  to  provide  experiences  designed  to  develop  ccaqietenoies 
suggested  by  item  1 on  Table  24;  8 purport  to  provide  for  items  2 and 
3}  7 jmrport  to  provide  for  item  4;  S purport  to  provite  for  item  5; 

4 purport  to  provide  for  item  6;  3 imrport  to  provide  for  items  7 througb 
10;  2 purport  to  provide  for  items  11  through  13;  1 purports  to  provide 
for  items  14  through  16;  and  ncme  purports  to  provide  for  items  17 
throtti^  20.  By  way  of  summary,  it  can  be  said  that  froe  0 per  cent  to 
83  per  cent  of  the  collec;es  and  universities  purport  to  provide  experi~ 
ences  designed  to  develop  competencies  suggested  by  the  commendations 
and  recommendations  of  the  visiting  cowaittees  related  to  guidance. 
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TABLE  24 

NUlffiER  CP  COLLEGES  WHICH  PURPORT  TO  PROVIDE  SXPERIKKCKS 
0B8IGMED  TO  OBVELOP  CGMPEIEIICZES  SUGGESTED  BY 
CaSRTAZN  CONDITIONS  RELATED  TO 
GUIDANCE^ 


Condi  tl<ms 

1 

H 

C 

% 

1. 

Provision  is  Bade  for  an  adequate 
system  of  cumulative  records  . ... 

8 

6 

10 

83 

2. 

Teachers  and  counselors  make  effective 
use  of  cumulative  records  ...... 

7 

2 

8 

67 

3. 

Teachers  accept  responsibility  tor 
performing  guidance  and  counseling 
services . , 

7 

2 

8 

67 

4. 

Teachers  recognize  need  for  guidance 
and  counseling  ...  

6 

3 

7 

58 

S. 

Consultants  and  resource  persons  are 
used  effectively  in  providing  guidance 
experiences  ....... 

5 

0 

5 

42 

6. 

Informational  materials  are  collected, 
organized,  filed,  and  used  in 
providing  educational,  vocatl<»ial,  and 
perscmal  and  social  guidance  and 
counseling 

4 

0 

4 

33 

7. 

Provision  is  macte  for  vocational 
guidance  and  counselinz  . . 

3 

0 

3 

.25 

8. 

Provlsicm  is  made  for  educational 
guidance  and  counseling  ....... 

3 

0 

3 

25 

9. 

Provision  is  made  for  personal  and 
social  guidance  and  counseling  .... 

3 

0 

3 

25 

10. 

The  guidance  program  is  based  <m  the 
needs  of  pupils  

3 

0 

3 

25 

»I— Zntervi0w;  H—prlnted  or  duplicatod  Materials:  C-^oomosite 
of  I and  M. 
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TABUt  24— •Continued 


Cemdltione  Z M C % 


11.  Provision  is  made  for  an  effective  in- 
service  teacher  education  program 
through  irtiich  teachers  are  increasing 
their  competencies  in  the  area  of 

guidance  and  counseling 2 0 2 17 

12.  The  homeroom  period  is  used  effec- 

tively in  providing  guidance  experi- 
ences   2 0 2 17 

13.  Problems  common  to  mny  or  all  pupils 
are  used  as  a basis  tor  organized 

group  guidance  activities 2 0 2 17 

14.  Provision  is  made  for  effective 

folloe-up  services  ..........  1 i i g 

15.  Provisitm  is  made  fear  an  effective 

placement  service 1 o 1 8 

16.  School  leavers  are  helped  to  formulate 

plans  for  next  steps 1 o 1 8 

17.  Adequate  time  is  provided  for  guidance 

and  counseling  activities 0 0 0 0 

18.  Provision  is  made  for  a trained 
counselor  to  coordinate  the  guidance 

progxtm 0 0 0 0 

19.  Provision  is  made  for  an  adequate 
budget,  adequate  equipment  and 
supplies,  and  adequate  office  space 

for  guidance  and  counseling  services  000  0 

20.  Provision  is  made  for  a faculty 

guidance  committee o 0 0 0 
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The  mmber  of  colleges  and  universities  which  purport  to 
provide  experiences  designed  to  develop  coapetencles  suggested  by 
the  comaendations  and  reconaendatlons  of  the  visiting  coaslttees 
related  to  pupil  activities  is  shown  in  TSble  25. 

Four  of  the  12  colleges  and  universities  included  in  this 
study  purport  to  provide  experiences  designed  to  (tovelop  coapetencles 
suggested  by  itea  1 on  Table  25}  2 purport  to  provide  for  iteos  2 
through  6}  one  purports  to  provide  for  iteas  7 through  9;  and  none 
purports  to  provide  for  iteas  10  through  30.  It  appears  that  the 
colleges  and  universities  do  not  purport  to  provide  experiences 
designed  to  develop  coapetencies  suggested  by  the  ocaBaendations  and 
recoaaendatlcHia  of  the  visiting  comdLttees  in  the  area  of  pupil 


activities. 
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TABLE  25 

NUMBEK  or  COLUQSS  WHICH  PURPORT  TO  FROVIfiB  XXPBRIERCES 
0BSXGMEO  TO  DEVELOP  COMPBTBHCIES  SUOCffiSlED  BT 
CERTAIN  COBDITXOMS  RELATED  TO 
POPXL  ACnVITXES^ 


Condi  tioms 

X 

M 

C 

% 

1.  The  pupil  activity  prograa  receivea 
active  support  and  encouragenent 
fron  aenbera  of  the  staff  

0 

4 

4 

33 

2.  The  pupil  activity  program  provides 
activities  for  the  variety  of 
Interests  ehich  individual  pupils  have 

1 

1 

2 

17 

3.  The  pupil  activity  program  gives 
pupils  opportunities  to  assume 
responsibilities  . 

2 

0 

2 

17 

4.  Assembly  programs  e<m tribute 

effectively  to  the  pupil  activity 
program  

0 

2 

2 

17 

5.  The  pupil  activity  program  is 

integrated  with  and  supplementary  to 
the  program  of  studies  ........ 

2 

0 

2 

17 

6.  The  pupil  activity  prc^am  provides 
opportunities  for  leadership  and 
followership  experiences  ....... 

2 

0 

2 

17 

7.  The  pupil  activity  program  provides 
opportimitles  for  creative  expression 

1 

0 

1 

8 

8.  Homeroom  programs  contribute 

effectively  to  the  pupil  activity 
program  

1 

0 

1 

8 

9.  Provision  is  made  for  implls  to 
participate  in  planning  within  the 
activity  program  .....  

1 

0 

1 

8 

*X~*Xntarvi«W{  M — printed  or  duplicktod  HKterialai  C<~Com>o8ite 
of  X and  M. 
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TABI£  25-~Con  tinned 


Conditions  X H C % 


10.  Adequate  tine  is  scheduled  during  the 
school  day  for  the  pupil  activity 

program  0 0 0 0 

11.  Inch  aetivi^  has  at  least  one  faculty 
sponsor  vho  has  ability  and  interest 

in  that  activity  0 0 0 0 

12.  Teachers  are  allowed  tine  during  the 

school  day  to  sponsor  activities  ...  00  0 0 

13.  Pupils  are  encouraged  to  participate 

in  <me  or  more  activities  0 0 0 0 

14.  Essentially  all  of  the  pupils  parti- 
cipate in  one  or  nore  activities  ...  00  0 0 

15.  Provisim  is  raade  for  a point  system 
or  other  method  of  controlling  the 
number  of  activities  in  which  a pupil 

may  participate 0 0 0 0 

16.  Pupil  participation  in  the  activity 
program  is  recorded  on  each  pupil's 

permanent  record 0 0 0 0 

17.  Provision  is  made  for  continuous  or 
regular  evaluation  of  the  outcomes 

of  the  pupil  activity  program  ....  0 0 0 0 

18.  Provision  is  made  for  all  pupils  to 
participate  in  the  management  of  the 
school  through  a representative 

student  council  or  similar  body  ...  00  0 0 

19.  The  8tu(tent  council  is  used  as  a 
laboratory  for  the  practice  of 

democratic  procedures  0 0 0 0 

20.  The  student  council  is  given 

opportunity  to  accept  responsibility  .0000 
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TABLE  25»Caotlimed 


Coodltioiui  Z M C % 


21.  Adequate  provlaim  ia  made  la  the 
pupil  activity  program  for  experlencea 

la  art 0 0 0 0 

22.  Asaeably  prograaa  are  la  large  part 
presented  by  pupils  aad  Ysy  pupil 

orgaalsatloas  0 0 0 0 

23.  Adequate  provlsloa  is  made  for  auslc 

la  the  pupil  activity  prograa  ....  0 0 0 0 

24.  Provlsloa  Is  made  for  pupils  to 
participate  in  dramatic  aad  speech 

activities  ..............  0 0 0 0 

25.  Provisl(»  is  made  for  pupils  to  parti* 

cipate  ia  social  activities  .....  0 0 0 0 

26.  Adequate  physical  activities  are  pro- 
vided for  all  boys  ..........  0 0 0 0 

27.  Adequate  physical  activities  are  pro- 
vided for  all  girls  .........  0 0 0 0 

28.  A variety  of  sports  aad  games  is 
iacluded  la  the  intramural  physical 

educaticm  program o o 0 0 

29.  Clubs  provide  opportxmity  for  pupils 

to  develop  hobby  and  leisure  interests  0000 

30.  Provision  is  made  for  satisfactory 

handling  of  pupil  activity  fiaaaces  .0000 
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The  number  of  colleges  and  universities  which  purport  to 
provide  experiences  designed  to  develop  competencies  suggested  by  the 
coamendations  and  recommendations  of  the  visiting  committees  related 
to  in-service  teacher  education  is  shovn  in  Table  26. 

Vive  of  the  12  colleges  and  imiversitles  included  in  this 
study  purport  to  provide  experiences  designed  to  develop  competencies 
suggested  by  item  1 on  Table  26 j 3 purport  to  provide  for  items  2 
throu^  4i  2 purport  to  provide  for  item  5;  and  none  purports  to  provide 
for  item  6.  By  way  of  summary,  it  can  be  said  that  trcm  0 per  cent  to 
42  per  cent  of  the  colleges  and  universities  purport  to  provide  experi- 
ences designed  to  develop  competencies  suggested  by  the  commendations 
and  recommendations  of  the  visiting  oomalttees  related  to  in-service 


teacher  education 
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TABLE  26 

NUMBER  Of  C0LLBCSB8  WHICH  PURPORT  TO  FROWIOB  EXPERIENCES 
DESIQHED  TO  EEVELOtP  COMPETENCIES  SUQGSSTBD  BT 
CERTAIN  COHDXTIQNS  RELATED  TO 
XN>SERTICE  TEACHES  EDOCATXON* 


Condi tiooa 


I M C % 


1.  Provision  is  made  for  sn  effective  in- 
service  tescber  education  prograa 
through  which  teachers  are  learning 
■ore  about  their  mipils  as  individuals 
and  hoe  to  provide  for  individual 
differences  in  ability,  interests,  and 

*»•«*» 2 3 5 

2.  Provision  is  aade  for  an  effective  in- 
service  teacher  education  program 
through  idilch  teachers  are  becoming 
■ore  competent  in  the  use  of  naterials 

and  aethods 2 1 3 


3.  Provision  is  made  tat  an  effective  in- 

service  teacher  education  program 
through  which  teachers  are  becoming  more 
competent  in  the  area  of  measurement  and 
evaluatlcm  2 1 3 

4.  Provision  is  made  for  an  effective  in- 
service  teacher  education  prograa 
through  which  teachers  are  increasing 
their  knowledge  of  « growth 

development 2 1 3 


8.  Provision  is  made  for  an  effective  in- 
service  teacher  education  prograa 
through  which  teachers  are  increasing 
their  competencies  in  the  area  of 

guidance  and  counseling 2 0 2 

6.  Adequate  leadership,  time,  and  pro- 
fessional materials  are  provided  for 
in-service  education  of  teachers  ...  0 0 0 


42 


25 


25 


25 


17 


0 
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CHAP1BR  V 
SmOiAKT 

A mjor  purpose  ol  this  study  is  to  deteraiue  whether  teacher 
education  programs  in  Georgia  purport  to  provide  experiences  designed 
to  develop  competencies  suggested  by  the  reco^ndations  and  connenda- 
timis  of  the  visiting  committees  which  participated  in  the  evaluation 
of  Georgia  high  schools  between  January,  1950,  and  January',  1953.  The 
completion  of  the  study  requires  the  Identification  of  the  reconwnda- 
ticms  and  commendations  of  the  visiting  committees  and  an  Investigation 
of  the  programs  of  professional  education  in  the  various  colleges  and 
universities  in  Georgia. 

The  recommendations  and  the  commendations  irtiioh  occur  in  a 
sample  of  the  reports  of  the  visiting  committees  are  reported  in 
Chapter  IX . These  recommendations  and  coomrandations  were  made  for 
specific  schools  by  specific  visiting  committees;  thexefore,  it  seems 

to  determine  the  extent  to  which  conditions  suggested  by  these 
recowendations  and  commendations  exist  in  Georgia  high  schools  in 
general.  To  do  this,  a questionnaire  was  submitted  to  two  Juries  of 
leaders  in  education,  composed  of  instructional  supervisors  and  college 
teachers  of  professional  education  courses  for  hlg^  school  teachers. 

The  Judgments  of  the  Juries  of  leaders  in  education  are  reported  in 
Chapter  III,.  The  teacher  educaticm  programs  shlch  imrport  to  provide 
experiences  designed  to  develop  competencies  suggested  by  the  various 
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recoHMendatioiis  and  ccMaaendatloiis  of  tha  vlalting  coaad.ttees  were  detar- 
■ined  tlurough  paraonal  Intervlavs  with  taacher  educatoM  and  by  axani- 
nation  of  bullatiua,  articles,  lattars,  reports,  handbooks,  and  other 
materials  irtiich  tend  to  describe  tha  several  programs.  The  findings  of 
this  investigation  are  reported  in  caispter  IV. 

A major  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  summarize  the  findings  of 
the  study.  This  purpose  is  achieved,  in  part,  by  means  of  a series  of 
tables,  each  of  lAich  shoes  the  reconmendations  or  commendations  which 
are  related  to  a specific  phase  of  the  high  school  program,  the  extent 
to  which  the  Juries  of  leaders  believe  coadltieiis  suggested  by  the 
recommandations  or  commendaticms  exist  in  Oeorgla  high  schools  in 
general,  and  the  number  and  percentage  of  teacher  education  programs 
which  purport  to  provide  experiences  designed  to  develop  cozgietencles 
suggested  by  the  recoanMndations  or  commendations. 

It  can  be  seen  by  Inspectlcm  of  this  series  of  tables  that, 
generally  speaking,  visiting  committees  and  teacher  education  programs 
place  major  emphases  cm  curriculum,  materials  and  methods,  and  evalu- 
ation. The  number  of  teacher  eduoati<»i  programs  which  purport  to 
provide  experiences  designed  to  develop  competencies  suggested  by  the 
recommendations  related  to  curriculum,  materials  and  methods,  and 
evaluation  is  considerably  larger  than  the  number  which  purports  to 
provide  experiences  related  to  guidance,  pupil  activities,  and  in- 
service  teacher  education.  Zt  also  can  be  seen  that,  generally  speaking, 
the  professional  sequences  of  the  teacher  education  programs  do  not 
purport  to  provide  experiences  designed  to  develop  competencies 
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suggested  by  the  recoaaendstions  related  to  pupil  activities,  and  that 
<mly  a few  provide  for  the  idiases  of  guidance  and  ln-«ervlce  teacher 
education  suggested  by  the  recomendatlons  of  the  visiting  coaaittees. 

Again,  by  Inspection  of  the  series  of  tables.  It  can  be  seen 
that:  (a)  certain  itees  which  occur  In  a large  mudier  of  the  reports 

of  the  visiting  coaalttees  are  provided  for  by  a large  ntiaber  of  the 
teacher  education  prograas;  (b)  cert^n  Iteas  which  occur  in  a large 

V.-, 

number  of  the  reports  are  provided  for  by  few  teacher  ethicatlon 
prograas;  (c)  certain  Iteas  which  occur  In  few  of  the  reports  are 
provided  for  by  aany  of  the  teacher  education  prograas;  and  (d)  certain 
itoBS  which  occur  In  few  of  the  reports  are  provided  for  by  cmly  a few 
of  the  teacher  education  prograas. 
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Tventy>4lx  the  recoMMAdatlcms  occur  in  60  per  cent  or  nore 
of  the  reports  of  the  cowiitteee.  Most  of  the  teacher  education  prograns 
provide  experiences  designed  to  develop  coopetencies  suggested  by  IS  of 
these  reconaendations , while  60  per  cent  or  nore  provide  for  the  devel* 
opMnt  of  eonpeteneies  suggested  by  17  of  the  reeoaoMmdations.  Why  is 
it  that  visiting  ccfflBalttoes  deen  it  desirable  to  nake  certain  recauMm* 
dations  very  frequently  when  nost  of  the  colleges  and  universities  lAieh 
prepare  teachers  provide  experiences  which  are  designed  to  develop  the 
coepetencles  suggested  by  these  recomendatlons?  Why,  for  esouqtle, 
should  the  eonalttees  recomend  to  96  per  cent  of  tiie  schools  that  they 
offer  a wide  variety  of  experiences  to  provide  for  Individual  differences 
while  all  of  the  teacher  education  prograas  indicate  they  are  providing 
the  suggested  experiences  for  their  students?  Why,  to  illustrate 
further,  should  the  eonalttees  recoanend  to  87  per  cent  of  the  schools 
that  they  base  the  curriculum  on  an  analysis  of  the  needs,  interests, 
and  abilities  of  the  pupils  while  all  of  the  colleges  and  universities 
indicate  they  are  teaching  their  students  to  do  this? 

This  situation  nnj  be  the  result  of  any  oiw  or  miure  of  a muiber 
of  factors.  It  has  not  been  established  by  this  study  that  the  teachers 
and  other  persons  responsible  for  the  high  school  progrnss  at  the  tine 
the  visiting  coanittees  Bade  their  reports  aze  the  products  of  the 
teacher  education  prograas  ixicluded  in  the  stu^.  neither  has  it  been 
established  that  the  teachers  in  the  schools  are  fully  responsible  for 
the  existing  ocmdltlons.  It  seems  reasonable,  however,  to  question  the 
extent  to  which  the  teacher  educaticm  prograas  in  Georgia  are  achieving 
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their  ateteil  goals  and  to  reconasnd  that  the  colleges  and  universities 
carefully  ezanlne  their  own  programs  and  procedures.  Certain  of  the 
recoflsendaticns  which  the  visiting  cosnlttees  Bade  for  the  high  schools 
seen  i4>plioable  here  also.  Teacher  e&cators  should  deteralne  whether} 
(a)  the  purpose  of  their  work  is  clear  to  both  teachers  and  students t 
(b>  their  classroon  procedures  are  consistent  with  their  stated  phllos* 
ophyi  (c>  they  are  naklng  effective  use  of  audio- visual  aids,  class 
discussion,  problem  solving,  md  consunlty  resources | and  (d)  their 
prograas  are  based  on  follow--up  studies  of  graduates.  Teacher  educators 
also  should  detemine  the  extent  to  which  the  concepts  and  procedures 
which  they  propose  to  teach  are  m>pllcable  to  the  teaching  of  teachers. 
Can  they—or  should  they—encourage  nore  active  student  participation 
in  classwork?  Should  they  provide  for  nore  participation  by  pre-eervice 
teachers  in  the  planning  of  their  own  learning  experiences?  what 
extent  do,  can,  or  should  teacher  educators  provide  for  individual 
differences  within  the  professional  seqfuence?  These  qiiestions  should 
be  answered  as  teacher  educators  carefully  exanine  their  own  prograns 
and  procedures. 

Another  group  of  questions  related  to  the  teachers  as  persons, 
to  their  experimces  in  professional  education,  and  to  their  experiences 
la  areas  other  than  professional  education  seens  to  be  in  order.  To 
vdiat  extent  do  the  pre-service  teachers  accept  the  teachings  of  teacher 
educators?  To  what  extent  do  tiieir  educational  experiences  with  high 
school  teachers  and  particularly  with  college  teachers  who  disagree,  or 
think  they  disagree,  wit*  the  teachings  of  college  teachers  of  profes- 
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Sloiua  educfttlm  wUm  it  difficult  or  iiq^giblo  for  pr«>Mrvioe 
teacbora  to  accept  the  concepta  of  profeaaioaal  edueatioa?  To  vhat 
extent  do  the  atudenta  learn  the  aubject-natter  of  the  larofeaaioiuil 
aequence  only  to  paaa,  to  graduate,  and  then  to  teach  according  to 
aone  other  nore  acceptable  ccmcepta  of  longer  atanding?  Theae  queationa 
auggeat  the  oft«erepeated  idea  that  teacher  education  ahould  be  the 
reaponaibility  of  the  entire  inatitution  and  not  the  reaponaibility  of 
the  education  departaent  alone.  To  be  aure,  thia  would  neceaaitate 
better  fauaaa  relationahipa  and  aore  effective  coaaunication  ux9 
generally  believed  to  exlat  aany  college  caaqtuaea  today. 

In  addition  to  auggeating  careful  exaalnation  of  the  profea- 
aional  aequenee  and  other  eleaanta  la  the  education  of  teachera  for 
pMaible  eauaea  for  recoaaendaticma  being  aade  frequently  in  arena  in 
which  teacher  eduoatora  now  believe  they  are  providing  experieneea,  it 
reaaoaable  to  aah  what  factora  other  than  thoae  aaaociated 
directly  with  teacher  preparation  nay  be  involved.  To  vrtuat  extent,  for 
exaiQ>le,  do  achool  adainiatratora , boarda  of  eduoatlon,  and  other  lay 
peraona  agree  with  the  prlnclplea  inherent  in  tlM  recoHaendationa  of  tlw 
vlalting  coanltteea?  Are  teachera  free  to  put  theae  recoaaendatlona 
into  practice?  Are  teachera  free  to  teach  aa  they  nay  have  been  taught 
to  teach?  Thia  au^geata  a need  for  an  iaproved  program  of  interpre- 
tati(u  or  a more  adequate  program  of  public  relatlona.  Teacher  educatora 
nay  need  to  evaluate  tlmiir  oen  effectiveneaa  in  developing  underatanding 
and  appreciatlMi  of  the  total  achool  program  on  a atate^wlda  baaia. 

Twenty-alx  recoanendatlona  occur  in  60  per  cent  or  more  of  the 
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reports  of  the  Tlslting  conltteee.  Six  of  these  26  recomendations  sre 
provided  for  by  less  than  30  per  cent  of  the  teacher  education  prograas 
and  one  is  provided  for  by  less  than  40  per  cent.  Why  is  it  that  so  few 
teacher  education  program  provide  experiences  suggested  by  these 
recoMsendations  which  the  coastltteea  mke  so  frequently?  What  are  the 
iwplicatlans,  if  any,  for  teacher  educati(»i? 

Exaxinatlon  of  the  specific  recomendatlons  appears  necessary. 
TWO  of  the  item  are  related  to  mterials  and  aethods  of  teaching.  They 
recomend  that  teachers  make  courses  and  classroom  w<»rk  more  functional 
cnr  practical  and  that  provision  be  mde  for  an  in--serviee  teacter  eduea» 
tlom  program  throui^  which  teachers  will  becom  more  coiqietent  in  the 
use  of  mterials  and  mthods.  Three  are  related  to  guidance.  They 
recommnd  that  provision  be  made  for  adequate  tins  for  guidance  and 
coiinseling,  a trained  counselor  to  coordinate  the  guidance  program,  and 
an  in-service  teacher  education  program  tharough  wblcb  teachers  will 
becom  more  competent  in  guidance  and  counseling.  Two  of  the  seven  are 
**^^^**  pupil  activities.  They  recmmnd  that  teachers  encourage 
pupils  to  participate  in  one  or  more  activities  and  that  adequate 
physical  activities  be  provided  for  both  boys  and  girls. 

One  of  the  item  related  to  mterials  and  m^ods  and  oa» 
related  to  guidance  are  related  also  to  in-service  teacher  education, 
factors  which  my  be  the  basic  causes  imderlying  the  various  recommen- 
dations have  not  been  established— or  even  explored— in  this  study; 
however,  it  seem  pertinent  to  ask  whether  these  reconmmdatlons  for 
continued  professional  developmnt  are  deemd  necessary  by  the  visiting 
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coHBltte««  beeauM  taachara  lack  an  appatita  for  laamlng  or  baeauaa 
taachars  lack  skill  la  tka  tachalqiiaa  of  organlzad  group  study.  Tha 
davalopaont  of  an  sppatlta  for  laamlng  has  long  bean  a statad  goal 
of  general  adueatlon.  Bara,  again,  tb»  o<mcapt  of  tha  preparation  of 
teachers  as  a collage-  or  universltyerlda  responsibility  oust  be 
eonsldarad.  Can  professl<mal  eAteatl(m  leave  tha  daveloisBant  of  an 
appetite  t<ar  learning  to  general  adueaticm?  Can  coaaninicatlon, 

f 

cooperative  planning,  and  lnstructi<mal  activities  be  Inproved  so  that 
■ore  ade<|uata  opportunity  for  tha  developMmt  of  an  appetite  for 
laamlng  can  be  provided  on  an  Instltutlan-eride  basis? 

Zf  this  racosBMindation  Is  nada  because  teachers  lack  skill  In 
cooperative  study,  certain  other  questions  seen  in  <nrder«  Can*— <ur 
should— the  professional  sequence  include  experiences  mich  are  designed 
to  develop  skills  In  cooperative  study?  Again,  certain  of  the  recoanea- 
datlons  of  the  visiting  coMaittees  any  prove  to  be  Just  as  iq>plicable  to 
the  teacher  educatlcm  Institutions  as  to  the  high  schools,  for  exaaple, 
can— or  should— the  use  of  co^pemtlve  teaching-learning  procedures  be 
laproved  and  Increased  in  the  professional  education  of  pre-service 
teachers?  To  illustrate  further,  is  the  problea-solvlng  approach 
applicable  to  professional  educatloa? 

Teacher  educators  any  ask  theaselves  If  they  have  a contagious 
appetite  for  learning  and  if  their  students  have— or  should  have— aaple 
opportunity  to  observe  the  professional  staff  continue  to  develop 
through  its  osn  In-service  teacher  education  progrsa. 

The  visiting  coaalttees  reeoanend  that  courses  and  classvork  be 
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made  more  lunetlomal  or  practical  la  60  per  cent  of  the  reports.  Only 
two,  or  17  per  cent,  of  «ie  colleges  aad  universities  purport  to  provide 
experiences  designed  to  develop  the  needed  competencies,  fhls  item 
involves  a phllosoidbdcal  <iuestlcm  which  remains  unanswered  by  both  the 
professicmal  educators  and  the  American  people  in  general.  The  writer 
admits  to  a bias  In  that  he  believes  all  educatlm  should  be  practical 
or  fuactlonal,  though  not  necessarily  la  a limited  utilitarian  sense. 
Certain  phases  of  teacher  education  programs  are  themselves  most 
functional  or  practical.  This  is  notably  true  of  the  student  teaching, 
or  intern,  experiences  to  which,  generally  speaklag,  one  full  academic 
quarter  is  devoted.  A major  need  here  may  be  for  the  verbalisation  of 
the  principles  involved.  It  may  well  be  that  many  teacher  education 
programs  could  provide  the  indicated  experiences  with  but  little 
modification  of  present  practices.  However,  increased  participation  on 
the  part  of  the  student  in  the  planning  of  his  own  learning  experiences 
nay  be  indicated  also. 

Two  of  the  recommendations  which  occur  frequently  and  for  ediieh 
none  of  the  teacher  education  programs  provide  are  related  to  pupil 
activities.  It  has  been  pointed  out  previously  that  few  experiences  in 
this  area  are  provided  through  tiM  professional  sequence.  Teacher 
educators  may  need  to  examine  their  own  understandings  of  the  role  of 
pupil  activities  in  the  total  school  program.  One  college  teacher  told 
the  researcher  that  he  and  his  colleagues  did  not  wish  to  become 
involved  with  peripheral  matters  such  as  pupil  activities.  Again, 
questions  of  basic  phllosoidiy  are  to  be  resolved.  It  seems  inconsistent 
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for  school  teachers  to  be  expected  or  required  to  assiuae  aejor 
responsibilities  for  pupil  activities  vhile  teacher  educators 
practically  ignore  the  existence  of  such  activities.  If  the  jaipil 
activity  program  on  the  high  school  level  cannot  be  Justified  educa» 
tionally,  it  should  be  eliminated;  and,  then,  teacher  education  programs 
can  ccmtlnue  as  they  are  in  this  respect.  If  the  pupil  activity 
program  on  the  high  school  level  can  be  Justified  educationally,  teacher 
educators  should  inrovide  experiences  through  which  pre<^rvlce  teachers 
can  develop  the  needed  competencies. 

TWO  other  recaeuwndatlons  which  occiir  in  many  reports  Init  for 
idilch  no  teacher  education  program  purports  to  provide  appear  to  have 
little,  if  any,  direct  connection  with  teacher  e(htcatic»  on  the  under- 
graduate level.  Providing  a trai^d  counselor  to  coordinate  the  guid- 
ance program  and  adequate  time  for  guidance  and  counseling  services  is, 
it  wcmld  seem,  primarily  an  administrative  functlcm  for  vdilch  pre- 
service teacher  education  need  accept  little,  if  any,  responsibility. 

Experiences  suggested  by  6 recemuaendations  which  occur  in  less 
than  40  per  cent  of  the  reports  are  provided  for  by  80  per  cent  or  more 
of  the  teacher  educatlcm  programs.  Another  4 rec<»Biendatians  which 
occur  in  less  than  40  per  cent  of  the  reports  are  provided  for  by  60  per 
cent  or  more  of  the  teacher  education  programs.  It  can  be  said  that 
most  of  the  teacher  educatlcm  programs  provide  experiences  designed  to 
develop  competencies  suggested  by  these  lo  items  which  the  visiting 
c(snd.ttees  recoemend  in  relatively  few  reports.  This  may  be  an  Indi- 
cati(m  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  teacher  education  programs  in  these 
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however , the  jury  of  leedere  believes  the  eoadltlons  suggested  by 
these  10  recasHMadations  exist  la  less  than  one~half  of  the  hl^ 
schools  la  Georgia.  Revertheless,  It  aay  be  no1»d  that  4 of  these 
10  recoasMndatlons  are  related  to  eurrlculua»  4 to  susterlals  and 
aethods,  and  2 to  evaluatlcm.  Rone  of  the  10  recoBusendatlcms  which 
occur  in  less  than  40  per  cent  of  the  reports  and  for  which  60  per  cent 
or  wore  of  the  teacher  education  prograns  provide  Is  related  to  guid<> 
ance,  pupil  activities » or  in-*service  teacher  echicatlon. 

1Renty>slx  recoMsendatlons  which  occur  la  less  than  40  per  cent 
of  the  reports  are  provided  for  by  relatively  few  teacher  educatlcm 
progcraas.  Less  than  30  per  cent  of  the  colleges  and  universities 
provide  for  24  of  these  26  Itens,  less  thm  20  per  cent  provide. for  20 
of  then,  less  than  10  per  cent  for  18  of  then,  and  not  a single  college 

I 

or  university  purports  to  provide  for  13  of  these  26  reooanendatloas 
vdilch  occur  In  less  then  40  per  cent  of  the  reports.  Ihls  group  of 
itens  can  be  said  to  occur  In  few  of  the  reports  and  to  be  provided  for 
by  few  if  any  of  the  teacher  education  prograns. 

Do  the  conditions  suggested  by  these  ltea»  which  occur  la  few 
reports  and  for  which  lew  If  any  teacher  education  prograns  provide 
exist  In  nany  schools  In  Georgia?  Apparently  not.  The  Jury  of  leaders 
believes  conditions  suggested  by  only  3 of  the  Itens  are  to  be  fmmd  In 
approxlnately  <me-half  of  the  schools.  The  Jury  believes  conditions 
suggested  by  18  of  the  ItMS  exist  In  nore  than  a few,  but  In  less 
one-half  of  the  schools  and  that  those  suggested  by  S of  these  reconawn- 
datloas  exist  In  few  If  aay  Georgia  high  schools. 
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llh*  eoDClusiom  that  theso  20  items  do  not  represent  major 
concerns  of  either  the  visiting  ccoaiittees  or  of  teaching  educators 
seems  warranted.  It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  7 of  these  20  recoai-' 
mendations  are  related  to  guidance  and  that  15  are  related  to  pupil 
activities. 

(hily  the  commendation  for  good  pupil-teacher  relations  occurs 
in  80  per  cent  of  the  reports  of  the  visiting  committees  and  also  is 
purported  to  be  provided  for  by  80  per  cent  or  move  of  the  teacher 
education  programs.  Although  the  Jury  of  leaders  believes  conditions 
suggested  by  only  other  c«nmendatlons  exist  in  more  of  the  schools 
than  do  those  suggested  by  this  item,  it  also  believes  conditions 
suggested  by  this  commendation  exist  in  only  approximately  one-half  of 
the  schools.  The  frequency  with  which  this  cosmendatioo  occurs  may  be 
an  indication  of  the  adequacy  of  teacher  education  in  this  respect; 
however,  the  data  do  not  support  a positive  conclusion  to  this  effect. 

‘nrenty-flve  ccwmendatlons  which  occur  in  no  more  than  40  per 
cent  of  the  reports  are  provided  for  by  60  per  cent  or  more  of  the 
teacher  education  prc^ama.  This  group  of  items  may  be  said  to  occur 
in  few  reports  and  to  be  provided  for  by  many  teacher  education  programs. 
The  Jury  of  leaders  in  education  believes  conditions  suggested  by  4 of 
these  commendations  exist  in  approximately  one»-half  of  the  schools, 
conditions  suggested  by  17  of  the  items  exist  in  more  than  a few,  but 
in  less  than  one-4ialf  of  the  schools,  and  conditions  suggested  by  3 of 
these  25  commendations  exist  in  few  if  any  schools.  Even  thewgh  many 
teacher  education  programs  provide  experiences  designed  to  develop 
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conpetenciSB  suggested  by  these  25  itens,  the  conclusion  that  the 
desired  teacher  behavior  is  not  readily  observable  in  Georgia  hi|d^ 
schools  is  warranted.  This  nay  be  an  indication  of  ineffectiveness  on 
the  part  of  teacher  education  programs;  however,  other  causal  factors 
may  well  be  involved. 

The  data  appear  to  support  a recomaendatlon  for  careful 
evaluatlcm  of  content  and  procedures  of  teacher  educaticm  programs-" 
particularly  those  related  to  curriculim  and  materials  and  methods  of 
teaching.  Teacher  educators  need  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  their 
students  are  developing  the  competencies  needed  to  use  informati<m  ab<Hit 
pupils  in  ciirriculum  planning,  to  adapt  teaching  procedures  to  the  needs 
of  pupils,  to  plan  with  impllo,  to  encourage  critical  thinking,  to 
relate  subject-matter  to  the  life-problems  of  pupils,  to  evaluate  out* 
o(»es,  and  to  use  directed  study,  the  school  library,  field  trips,  class 
discussion,  problem-solving,  and  audio-visual  aids  effectively. 

Thirty  commendations  occur  in  less  than  40  per  cent  of  the 
reports  and  also  are  provided  for  byiless  than  40  per  cent  of  the 
teacher  education  programs.  Sii^teen  of  these  items  occur  in  less  than 
20  per  cent  of  the  reports  and  are  provided  for  by  less  than  20  per  cent 
of  the  teacher  education  programs.  Furthermcoe,  no  college  or 
imlverslty  purports  to  provide  experiences  designed  to  develop  compe- 
tencies suggested  by  16  of  these  coamendations.  Hesre,  then,  is  a group 
of  item  on  which  neilher  the  visiting  cfusBittees  nor  teacher  educators 
place  much  enidiasls.  With  one  exception,  these  cmmendations  are  related 
to  guidance  or  pupil  activities.  8c«e  of  them  refer  to  actadnistrative 
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functions;  others  refer  to  the  provision  of  specific  types  of  activities. 
For  the  most  part,  tl^  lack  of  eajdiasls  on  these  items  vlthln  the  under- 
graduate professional  sequence  seems  justified  by  the  nature  of  the 
items  themselves.  However,  teacher  educators  should  give  serious 
thouG^t  to  the  development  of  competencies  which  are  needed  by 
school  teachers  If  they  axe  to  make  effective  use  of  the  homeroom  period 
In  relation  to  both  guidance  and  pupil  activities,  and,  particularly,  to 
the  develoi»ent  of  competencies  which  will  enable  hijdi  school  teachers 
to  make  classwork  functional  or  practical. 

SlXXaSTlOHS  FOR  FORIHER  RESSABCH 

1.  This  study  Includes  the  recompgumdatlons  and  commendations 
which  occur  la  certain  sections  of  the  reports  of  the  visiting  com- 
■Ittees.  A similar  study  bsMd  on  the  rsconaendations  and  comenda- 
tlons  which  occur  in  the  section  on  administration  should  prove  to  be 
of  considerable  value  to  perscais  Interested  la  Improving  the  programs 
for  the  preparation  of  principals  and  superintendents. 

2.  A series  of  studies  based  on  the  recommendations  and  com- 
mendations related  to  specific  subject-matter  areas  should  prove 
helpful  In  Improving  these  areas  of  the  high  school  curriculum,  certain 
phases  of  the  pre-service  education  of  teachers  In  these  areas,  and  In- 
service  teacher  education  programs.  Several  pilot  studies  of  this  type 
are  being  conducted  now  by  students  enrolled  In  a graduate  course  In 
eurrlculiim  development  for  which  the  writer  Is  responsible. 

3.  Are  the  recammendatlons  of  the  visiting  committees  con- 
sistent with  what  Is  known  about  boys  and  girls,  the  leazning  process. 
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and  soelaty  la  gaaeral?  A study  dsslgaed  to  dstsralns  ths  dosres  of 
Sgroeaeat  botvosa  spoeiflc  recoBBOodatioas  aad  tbe  fladlags  of 
accoptablo  rssoareh  should  bs  aost  latarestiag. 

4.  A study  siallar  to  tho  prssoat  projoct  should  bs  aade  of 
ths  Ifsgro  hl|^  schools  aad  tsachsr  sducatloa  prograas  la  Gsorgla. 

5*  A study  dsslgnsd  to  detsralns  to  vhat  sxtsat  hl|dt  school 
tsachsrs  havs  aecsptsd  aad  actsd  upon  ths  rscoaasadatloas  vould  ssrvs 
as  a asans  of  svaluatlag  ths  sffsctivsnsss  of  ths  visitlag  coaalttsss. 

6,  flaally,  studlss  dssigasd  to  compare  aad  contrast  ths 
rsc rtnasn rt ■ tions  aad  coaasadatioas  aads  by  visitlag  coaalttsss  la  various 
ssotloas  of  ths  country  aad  to  coapars  those  rscoanendatlons  and  coa- 
aendations  vlth  ths  tsachsr  educatlou  prograas  la  ths  rsspsctlvs 
locations  vould  provide  natltn^srlds  data  upon  iriilch  to  baas  laprovsasnts 
la  both  high  schools  and  tsachsr  sducatloa  prograas. 
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SCHOOLS  IN  THE  SAMPLE 


CLASS  AA-^ADk  ABOVI  650 

CLASS  B— ADA  200-300 

A.  L.  Macoa 

BlacloOMiar 

Coluabua 

Brenen 

Hoke  Salth*  Atlanta 

Clanton 

Murphy,  Atlanta 

Coanerce 

North  Pulton,  Atlanta 

Cor dele 

R.  1.  Lea,  Thonaaton 

Crawford  County,  Roberta 

Ruasell,  last  Point 

Greensboro 

CLASS  A— ADA  300-650 

Jonesboro 

Balnbrldge 

Lawrenoeville 

Cairo 

lortms 

Carteravllle 

Matter 

Central,  Blberton 

Roswell 

Cook  County,  A(tol 

Sanders ville 

Douslaa 

Swainsboro 

Hapevllle 

S]rcaBore 

LaPayette 

Trion 

Monroe 

Vidal ia 

Spalding  County,  Griffin 
Valdosta 

Wayne  County,  Jesup 
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APPEXDIX  l-~€ontliiu*d 


CLASS  C— ADA  BtLOt  200 

ArXinfton 

latonton 

OrMBTille 

Loulsvlll* 

Merlveth.Br  Couaty,  Woodlmry 

Pelham 

Screven  County,  Sylvanla 

Tallapoosa 

Tannille 
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APfEMDXX  XI 


REQUEST  SSHT  TO  IH81RDCTI0IIAL  SUFBRVIS(»S 
D»ar  Colleagues 

Moat  of  us  want  to  laq>rove  the  educational  opportunities 
ofi!*red  by  high  schools.  Some  of  us  believe  soae  laproveawnt 
■ay  result  from  changes  in  porograas  of  teacher  education.  Tour 
assistance  is  needed  in  carrying  out  a study  of  STRBRQTBS  AliD 
WBAKSES8ES  OP  CDKXaiA  HKSI  SCHOOLS  WITH  IMFLICATIORS  FOR 
1SACHES  EDOCATIQH  throuf^  which  it  is  hoped  sooe  recooaendations 
for  iaproving  teacher  eshication  csus  be  Bade. 

Please  use  the  return  card  to  indicate  your  willingness  to 
participate  la  this  study  by  reacting  to  a questlcmnalre  which 
will  be  sent  to  you  shortly.  Your  assistance  will  be  greatly 
appreciated. 

Sincerely  yours* 

Shelby  H.  Monroe 

Assoc.  Prof,  of  Education 

Oeorgla  Teachers  College  (on  leave) 


Will  you  cooperate  in  answering  a questionnaire  to  be 
used  in  a doctoral  stutty  of  STRSNSIBS  AMD  WEAKHBSSES 
OP  OE0801A  HlCaa  SCHOOLS  WITH  IMPLICATIONS  FOR  TEACHER 
EDUCATION? 


Tea Ho 

Name  

Address 
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AFFSMDIX  111 


THB  QOKSnCMiUIRE 
USAlflBKS  ISTUATB 

of  th«  Oegre*  to  which  Cwrtain  Conditions 
Identified  by  Visiting  Coanittees 
Szist  in  Georgia  Hii^  Schools 

The  reports  of  the  Visiting  CosBSittees  which  i>srtlcipsted  in  the 
ewslustlons  of  certain  Georgia  Bigbi  Schools  indicate  the  following 
conditions  exist  in  varying  degrees  in  the  schools  visited.  Please 
indicate  the  degree  to  idiich  you  believe  each  ccmdition  exists  in 
OsOTgia  Bii^  Schools  in  general  by  placing  a check  nark  in  the 
appropriate  coluan  to  the  right  of  each  itra. 

leyt  0 0%  to  210%  (Sieck  under  0 if  you  believe  the  condition 
exists  in  few  if  any  (approxisntely  0%  to  20%)  Georgia 
high  schools. 

1 20%  to  40%  Check  under  1 if  you  believe  the  condition 
exists  in  nore  than  a few  but  in  less  than  one-half 
(approxlnately  20%  to  40%)  of  Georgia  high  schools. 

2 40%  to  60%  Check  under  2 if  you  believe  the  conditicw 
exists  in  i4>proxlnately  one-half  (40%  to  60%)  of 
Georgia  htffii  schools. 

3 60%  to  80%  Check  under  3 if  you  believe  the  conditiou 
exists  in  nore  than  one-half  but  not  in  most  {approxX-* 
aately  60%  to  80%)  Georgia  high  schools. 

4 80%  to  100%  Check  unter  4 if  you  believe  the  condition 
exists  in  nost  or  all  (approxlnuitely  80%  to  100%) 
Georgia  high  schools. 
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COHDXTIOK 


0 12  3 4 


1.  tbe  progrmB  of  aWdies  1«  based  an  an 
analyais  of  the  lnterests»  needs,  plans, 
probleas,  and  abilities  of  the  pupils. 

а.  The  prcHpruB  of  studies  offers  a vide 
variety  of  experiences  to  provide  for 
Individual  differences. 

3.  The  prograa  of  aludles  i^ovldes  adequately 
fen*  the  college-bound  pupils. 

4.  The  prograa  of  studies  provides  for  the 
pupils  who  will  not  go  to  college. 

5.  The  prograa  of  studies  provides  organised 
sequences  of  courses  carrying  on  through 
several  grades. 

б.  The  prograa  of  studies  provides  for  coordi- 
natl<m  of  educational  experiences  vithin 
each  grade. 

7.  The  program  of  studies  provides  opportunity 
for  pupils  to  practice  skills  needed  in 
deaoeratic  living. 

8.  The  prograa  of  studies  places  eaq>hasis  upon 
experiences  lAieh  have  carry-over  value. 

9*  The  prograa  of  studies  provides  for  fre- 
quent evaluation  of  outcoaes. 

10.  Provision  is  aade  for  continuous  or  fre- 
quent curriculua  study  and  iapTOveaent  or 
revlsloK. 

11.  Provision  is  aade  for  lay  partieliattlon  in 
curriculua  developaent. 

12.  Curriculua  changes  are  preceded  by  careful 
study  and  evaluation. 
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13 « Curricultm  dtvelopMnt  proc«dtir«s  utillx* 
the  results  of  follav*^p  studies  of  pupils 
who  hsve  left  school. 

14.  Currleulue  developownt  procedures  utilise 
the  results  of  studies  of  huaan  growth  end 
developweat. 

15.  CurrleuluB  deTelopwent  procedures  utilise 
the  results  of  studies  of  the  soelo- 
econoBle  characteristics  and  resources  of 
the  local  coosunlty. 

16.  Adequate  leadership  wad  professl<mal 
■aterlals  are  provided  for  use  In  currlc-> 
ulun  developwent. 

17.  Classroow  procedures  are  la  agreeaent  with 
the  stated  philosophy,  alas,  and  objectives. 

18.  The  purpcMe  of  the  work  Is  clear  to  both 
teacher  and  pupils. 

19.  A variety  of  teaching  procedures  Is  used. 

20.  Teaching  procedures  are  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  lndlvl<htal  pupils. 

21.  Pupils  participate  la  planning  InstruC'^ 
tlonal  activities. 

22.  Effective  use  Is  made  of  problem  solving. 

23.  Ihrovlslon  Is  made  for  relating  subject* 
natter  fields  to  life  problems  of  pupils. 

24.  Effective  use  Is  made  of  class  discusslMi. 

25.  Adequate  time  and  care  are  given  to  making 
assignments . 

26.  Adequate  class  tine  is  devoted  to  super- 
vised or  directed  study. 
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27.  I^tur«y  <iueaticm‘-ftnd>«iutver  f aMign’*stu<l^‘*‘ 
racita,  paga-bjr-itaga  textbook  and  otliar 
types  of  taacliar'*damnated  classrocHs  proca» 
duras  are  frequently  used, 

28.  Effective  use  is  Bade  of  field  trips. 

29.  Effective  use  is  Bade  of  coosunity  resources. 

30.  Effective  use  is  Bade  of  a Tide  Tariety  of 
instruetional  aaterials  and  sources  of 
inforaatioa. 

31.  ProTtsioB  is  Bade  for  group  or  coBBittee 
work. 

32.  Effective  use  is  aade  of  audio-visual  aids. 

33.  Effective  use  is  Bade  of  school  library^ 

34.  Aftoquate  attentiou  is  given  to  the  eleaents 
of  the  physical  environBeBt  over  irtiieh  the 
teacher  has  control  (seating,  lighting, 
ventilation,  displays  of  pupils'  work  and 
other  Baterials). 

35.  Materials  on  various  levels  are  used  to 
provide  for  individual  differences. 

36.  Critical  thinking  is  encouraged. 

37.  Courses  and  elassroon  work  are  functicmal 
or  practical. 

38.  Pupils  are  notivated  adequately  and  they 
are  Interested  in  elassroon  work. 

39.  Effective  nethods  of  narking  and  reporting 
pupil  progress  are  used. 

40.  Evaluatltm  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
teaching-learning  in>ocess. 

41.  Evaluations  are  in  terns  of  goals  or 
objectives. 
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43.  Provision  is  Bsds  for  pupils  to  psrticipsts 
in  svslusting  the  results  of  instructional 
activities. 

43.  Provlslmi  is  aade  for  parents  to  participate 
in  evaluating  the  results  of  instructional 
activities. 

44.  Iffective  use  is  made  of  a variety  of  tests 
snd  other  evaluative  tools  and  techniques. 

45.  Provision  is  Bade  for  an  effective  in- 
service  teacher  education  prc^raa  through 
ehieh  teachers  are  beconing  sore  coiqMitent 
in  the  use  of  aaterlals  and  aethods. 

46.  Provision  is  ssuie  for  an  effective  in- 
service  teacher  education  program  through 
which  teachers  are  becoming  aore  competent 
in  the  area  of  aeasureaent  and  evaluation. 

47.  The  pupil  activity  program  is  Integrated 
with  and  supplementary  to  the  program  of 
studies . 

48.  Ihe  pupil  activity  program  provides 
opportunities  for  leadership  and 
followership  experiences. 

49.  The  pupil  activity  prograa  gives  pupils 
opportunities  to  assume  responsibilities. 

50.  The  pupil  activity  program  provides 
meabership  opportunities  to  all  pupils  on 
a democratic  basis. 

51.  The  pupil  activity  prograa  provides 
activities  for  the  variety  of  Interests 
which  Individual  pupils  have, 

53,  The  pupil  activity  inrogram  provides 
opportunities  tor  creative  expression. 
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53.  !R»»  pupil  activity  pretax  raoeivas  actlva 
support  and  aneouragaaant  froat  naabars  of 

the  tvthe  school  staff. 

54.  Adaifuata  tiaa  is  sehaduled  during  tha 
school  day  fear  tha  pupil  activity  pr<^aa. 

55.  Xach  activity  has  at  least  one  faculty 
sponsor  who  has  ability  and  intarast  in 
that  activity. 

56.  Taachars  are  allowed  tiaa  during  tha  school 
day  to  sponsor  actlvitias. 

57.  Provlsicm  is  aada  for  pupils  to  participata 
in  planning  within  tha  activity  prograa. 

58.  Pupils  ara  ancouraged  to  participata  in  ona 
or  aora  actlvitias. 

59.  Xssantlally  all  of  tha  pupils  participata 
in. tha  pupil  activity  program. 

60.  Provision  is  made  for  a point  system  or 
other  method  of  ccmtrolling  tha  number  of 
activities  in  which  a pupil  may  participate. 

61.  Provision  is  aada  to  prevent  monopolisation 
of  offices  by  a small  proportlcm  of  pupils. 

62.  Pupil  participation  in  the  activity  program 
is  recorded  <m  each  pupil's  pamanant  record. 

63.  Provision  is  made  for  continuous  or  regular 
evaluation  of  tha  outcomas  of  tha  pupil 
activity  program. 

64.  Pupils  participate  in  tha  evaluation  of 
tha  activities. 

. Provision  is  aada  for  an  affective  in* 
service  teacher  adueaticm  program  through 
thleh  teachers  ara  becoedng  batter 
aponsors* 
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06.  Frovlslon  is  Mute  for  all  pupils  to 
psrtioipato  in  tho  Muutgensnt  of  tho 
school  throuBh  s rsprosontstivo  student 
council  or  sinllar  body. 

67.  tho  student  council  is  used  ns  a laboratory 
for  the  practice  of  denocratie  procedures. 

68.  the  student  council  is  given  opportunity 
to  accept  respcmsibility. 

69.  Adequate  provision  is  aade  in  the  {uipil 
activity  progmn  for  experiences  in  art. 

70.  ProvisioD  is  Bade  for  effective  aaseably 
prograsM, 

71.  Asseably  prograsts  evolve  from  classroon 
activities . 

12m  Pupils  i^ticipate  in  planning  the 
asseably  prograas. 

73.  Assembly  programs  are  in  large  part 
presented  by  pupils  and  by  pupil 
organisations. 

74.  Student  publications  are  used  to  encourage 
creative  expression. 

78.  Publication  activities  are  integrated  with 
vork  in  various  curricular  areas. 

76,  Publications  assist  in  the  development  of 
desirable  school  and  home  relations. 

77.  Publications  assist  in  the  development  of 
desirable  school  and  cosunmlty  relations. 

78.  Emphasis  is  on  inexpensive  publications. 

79,  Provision  is  made  for  pupils  to  vork  on 
publications  during  school  time. 
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80.  K varioty  of  voluntaxy  auslc  aetlvltiaa 
is  availabla  to  iniplls. 


81,  Voluntary  auale  aetlvltiaa  nake  provlalon 
for  dlffarant  ability  lavala  of  puplla. 


83.  frovlalon  la  aa<te  for  puplla  to  partlclpata 
la  draaatle  and  apeaeh  aetlvltiaa. 


88.  Provlalon  la  aada  for  puplla  to  partlclpata 
In  aoclal  aetlvltiaa. 


84.  Adaquata  pbyalcal  aetlvltiaa  ara  provided 
for  all  boya. 


85.  Adequate  phsraleal  aetlvltiaa  ara  provided 
for  all  glrla. 


86.  Iba  phyaleal  activity  prograa  la  conaidarad 
aa  part  of  the  total  activity  prograa  and 
la  not  unduly  aaphaalaed. 


87.  Phyaleal  aetlvltiaa  ara  selactad  according 
to  tbalr  ccmtrlbutlcm  to  pupil  naada. 


88.  ^tlvltlaa  ara  c<m(hictad  vlth  due 
cooaldaration  for  pupil  naada. 


89.  A variety  of  aporta  and  gaaea  la  Included 
In  the  intraamral  phyaleal  adueatlon 
prograa. 


90.  Ibjor  aaphaaia  la  given  to  thoaa  gwea, 

apfurta  or  aetlvltiaa  which  have  carry-over 
value  Into  adult  Ufa. 


91.  Cluba  provide  opportunity  for  puplla  to 
develop  hobby  and  lelaura  Intereata. 


92.  Provlalon  la  aada  for  an  effective 

cantrallaad  plan  of  controlling  all  pupil 
activity  finances. 
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83.  Means  used  tor  raising  Boc^y  throui^  pupil 
activities  are  Justifiable  educationally. 

94.  Bosteroon  activities  are  characterized  by 
pupil  planning  and  action. 

95.  Tbo  purpose  of  the  hoaeroon  period  is 
clearly  understood  by  teachers  and  pupils. 

96.  Hooeroon  prograas  contribute  effectively 
to  the  pupil  activity  prograa. 

97.  Teachers  recognize  the  need  for  guidance 
and  counseling  services. 

98.  Teachers  accept  responsibility  for 
perforaing  guidance  and  counseling 
services. 

99.  Provision  is  aade  for  a faculty  guidance 
coaalttee. 

100.  Provisi<ni  is  aade  for  a trained  counselor 
to  coordinate  the  guidance  prograa. 

101.  The  guidance  prograa  is  based  on  the  needs 
of  the  pupils. 

102.  Probleas  cnsaoii  to  aany  or  all  pupils  are 
used  as  a basis  for  orguiized  group 
guidance  activities. 

103.  The  hoaerooB  period  is  used  effectively  in 
providing  guidance  experiences. 

104.  Proviaitm  is  aade  tar  educational 
guidance  and  counseling. 

105.  Provlsltm  is  aade  for  vocational 
guidance  and  counseling. 

106.  Provision  is  »de  for  perscmal  and  social 
guidance  and  counseling. 
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107.  Consultants  and  resource  persons  are  used 
effectively  in  providing  guidance 
e:iq)erieBces . 

108.  Frovisioa  is  nade  tor  an  adequate  systen 
of  eumlative  records. 

109.  Teachers  and  counselors  make  effective  use 
of  cumulative  records  in  providing 
guidance  and  counseling  experiences. 

110.  Informational  materials  are  collected* 
organiaad,  filed,  and  used  in  providing 
educational,  vocational,  and  personal  and 
social  guidance  and  counseling. 

111.  Adequate  tine  is  provided  for  guidance  and 
counseling  activities. 

118.  Provision  is  made  for  an  adequate  budget, 
adequate  equipment  and  supplies,  and 
adequate  office  space  for  guidance  and 
counseling  services. 

113.  Provision  is  made  for  an  effective 
placement  service. 

114.  School  leavers  are  helped  to  formulate 
pleas  for  next  steps. 

115.  Provtslcm  is  ntde  for  effective  follow*nip 
services. 

118.  Provision  is  mate  for  an  effective  in- 

service  teacher  educatlcm  program  throuf^ 
trtilch  teachers  are  increasing  their 
competencies  in  the  area  of  guidance  and 
counseling. 

117.  Provision  is  nade  for  an  effective  in- 

service  teacher  educati<m  program  throui^ 
which  teachers  are  increasing  their 
knowledge  of  human  growth  and  development. 
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118.  Provision  is  asdo  for  an  offsctlvs  in* 
servlcs  teschsr  sducstion  progran  throu^ 
vliieh  taachers  are  laaming  nor#  about 
tbsir  pupils  as  individuals  and  hos  to 
provide  for  individual  differences  in 
ability,  interests,  and  needs. 

119.  Adequate  leadership,  tine  and  professl<»ial 
■aterlals  are  provided  for  in-service 
educaticm  of  teachers. 

130.  Pupil-teacher  relati<Hiship8  are  good. 

121.  Pupil  behavior  and  pupil  attitude  tovard 
the  school  are  good. 

122.  Good  teaching  is  aore  prevalent  than  poor 
teaching. 

123.  Staff  relationships  are  good. 

134.  Teachers  are  sincere  and  they  are 
Interested  in  their  pupils. 

125.  Working  relationships  vlth  connunlty 
agencies  and  vith  parents  are  good. 

IIM.  Teacher  planning  and  preparation  for 
classwork  is  adequate. 

127.  Teachers  are  veil-prepared  in  the  subject- 
natter  areas  they  are  teaching. 

128.  The  personal  and  professional  qualifi- 
cations of  the  staff  are  satisfactory. 

129.  If  there  are  other  conditions  vhioh  you 
recognize  as  significant  strengths  or 
weaknesses  of  Georgia  high  schools,  please 
list  then  on  the  back  of  this  page. 
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REQUEST  SEKT  TO  COLLEGE  TEACHERS 


1123  N.  V.  14th  Avmnv» 
Oalnesvlll*,  Florida 
Noveaber  2«  1957 


. , Proteasor  of  Education 
. . . College 
* . ,t  Georgia 

Dear  . . 

X should  like  to  ask  you,  together  with  certain  other 
college  teachers  of  education  who  know  our  Georgia  high  schools 
rather  well,  to  participate  in  ay  doctoral  study  of  STRENGTHS 
AND  VEASNESSSS  OF  OBOROIA  HIGH  SCHOOLS  WITH  IIO>L1CATIOR8  FOR 
TEACHER  EDUCATION. 

First,  will  you  please  ccwplete  the  enclosed  <{uestlonnalre 
and  return  it  to  ne  as  soon  as  you  can  conveniently  do  so. 

Second,  please  send  ne  copies  of  available  materials  which 
will  help  me  to  know  your  teacher  education  program.  Course 
descriptltms,  syllabi,  examlnati<ms , titles  of  textbooks, 
handbooks,  and  a copy  of  report  which  you  submitted  to  the 
State  DepartMnt  of  Education  for  approval  of  your  program  will 
help.  X already  have  a copy  of  your  catalog. 

Tour  assistance  with  ay  project  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Of  course,  X shall  be  happy  to  share  any  significant  findings. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Shelby  B.  Monroe 
Assoc.  Prof,  of  Education 
Georgia  Teachers  College 
(on  leave) 
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APPENDIX  V 


COLUQBS  AND  UNIVERSITIES  IN  IRE 

Imititution 

University  of  Oeorgis 
Georgia  Teachers  College 
Georgia  State  College  for  Woaen 
Berry  College 

Eaory  Uhiversity-Agnes  Scott  College 

Mercer  Uhiversity 

Wesleyan  College 

Tift  College 

Shorter  College 

Valdosta  State  College 

Oglethorpe  University 

North  Georgia  College 


STUDY 

No,  High  School 
Teachers  Graduated 
in  19B5~S6 

240 

139 

56 

37 

35 

33 

20 

14 

8 

7 

3 

0 
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diasertatlOQ  vms  jr«p«red  under  tbe  direction  of 
the  chairana  of  the  candidate's  svqperviaory  ooonittee  and 
has  been  aCTroved  by  all  aert>ers  of  that  connittee*  Xt  vas 
suboitted  to  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education  and  to  the 
Qraduate  Council^  and  was  apiptroved  as  partial  fulfiUaent  of 
the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Education. 
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